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WILLIAM TINDALE— FIRST ENGLISH PURITAN 


M. M. KNAPPEN 
The University of Chicago 


Four hundred years ago this autumn William Tindale was 
executed at Vilvorde, a few miles south of Antwerp. So ended 
an adventurous career which began some forty years earlier 
in the soft western vales of Gloucestershire. The family acres, 
while not too broad, made possible a university education, which 
resulted in the youth becoming an Oxford* M. A. in 1515. 
More important, it brought him in contact with the works of 
Erasmus, whose ardent disciple he became. Settling in his 
native region as chaplain and tutor to one of the important 
county families, he soon distinguished himself as a champion 
of the new learning. In this work he found himself handi- 
capped by lack of suitable English books. He therefore trans- 
lated his Dutch master’s Enchiridion,’ and resolved to answer 
the great humanist’s call for vernacular scriptures available to 
the masses. But the church authorities of his diocese were 
hostile, and, in any case, for such work he needed greater facil- 
ities than those of a country parish. Accordingly he went to 





1 It is very unlikely that Tindale was ever a student at Cambridge. The tradition 
that he was rests on the information supplied by Foxe’s anonymous west country 
friend, who knew that Tindale had been a member of one university, and 
thought it was Cambridge. As a Magdalen man Foxe knew that Tindale had 
been at Oxford, and in his later narrative inserted the correct identification, but 
allowed the story of a stay at Cambridge to stand also. See the two versions of 
Foxe’s narrative printed in parallel columns in E. Arber’s First Printed English 
New Testament, London, 1871, pp. 8-9. Bale, who was a Cambridge man, and 
nearly contemporaneous with the time of Tindale’s supposed study there, states 
that he was trained at Oxford, ‘‘Oxonii ab adolescente studiis incumbens.’’ 
Illustrium Maioris Britanniae scriptorum, [Wesel], 1548, fol. 221. 

So far as can be discovered this was never printed under Tindale’s name. It has 
been suggested that the abridged version published by Coverdale in 1545 
(Writings and Translations, ed. Pearson, ‘‘ Parker Society,’’ Cambridge, 1844), 
is really Tindale’s. In view of the fact that Coverdale is known to have been 
an associate of Tindale, and that he was not a particularly original man, this 
is not impossible. But a comparison of this text with the one published by 
Wynken de Worde in London in 1533 (reprinted, London, 1905) shows that 
there is a direct dependency. Since there is no known connection between de 
Worde and Tindale, who by 1533 had been nine years on the Continent, it does 
not seem probable that there is much connection between Tindale’s version and 
Coverdale ’s, 


to 
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London in the fall of 1523. There he applied for a chaplaincy 
to Cuthbert Tunstall. Tunstall, an old friend of Erasmus, was 
then bishop of London, and as such had the power to authorize 
biblical translations in his diocese. But the rise of Lutheranism 
on the Continent was frightening former liberals into the con- 
servative camp, and the west country enthusiast found no help 
in that quarter. London merchants—some of them related to 
his Gloucestershire patrons—proved more sympathetic. Through 
their overseas connections they were already affected by Witten- 
berg doctrines. In the spring of 1524 they sent Tindale to 
Germany, and later supplied him with amanuenses and occasional 
monetary assistance. A perilous decade of translation and 
propaganda followed. Not only did the Catholics control the 
continental areas closest to England, where Tindale finally 
chose to work in order to be near his market and his financial 
supporters, but the English government employed agents to ap- 
prehend him. Throughout the period he remained. in conceal- 
ment. Whenever the “chase grew too warm, he abandoned one 
refuge for another. Secretive Englishmen, their luggage bulg- 
ing with books, scurried on to Rhine boats in the nick of time 
to escape their pursuers. A shipwreck off the coast of Holland 
cost them months of labor when their manuscripts were lost. 
But in spite of all difficulties the work went on. Printers will- 
ing to undertake the dangerous business were found and under 
fictitious imprints the volumes came out. There were several 
different editions of the New Testament, and afterwards por- 
tions of the Old. Interspersed with these were commentaries 
and tracts for the times. In controversy the fugitive stood up 
to no less a personage than Sir Thomas More, the Lord Chan- 
cellor of England and the intellectual glory of his country. At 
last he was caught in the backwash of political developments at 
home. Catholic émigrés, fleeing before Henry’s anti-papal 
measures, tried to even the score at the expense of the most 
prominent Protestant within reach. He was betrayed to the 
local authorities. Then came the chill misery of winter im- 
prisonment, the trial, and finally the stake. 


The facts here summarized have been the common property 
of historians since the sixteenth century. On them all inter- 
pretations of the man and his work are based. One who under- 
takes a fresh evaluation may well pause to consider the multi- 
plicity of results reached by his predecessors in this endeavor. 
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He will not have been long at his survey before it will appear 
that in determining these results party prejudice has played a 
role fully equal to that of the facts. Tindale has been ignored 
or dealt with at length, praised or blamed, according as one or 
the other treatment fitted the general scheme of the particular 
author. John Bale* was the first to publish a life of Tindale, 
and John Foxe, the martyrologist,* was the first to describe his 
career in any detail. These men, being enthusiastic Protestants 
of Puritan inclinations, praised him highly as a sincere and 
able translator and the restorer of true religion to his native 
land. ‘The Apostle of England in this our later age,” they 
called him. By implication he was an important, if not the most 
important, cause of the English Reformation. In the next 
century Thomas Fuller generally followed this pattern, though 
he was more critical of Tindale’s scholarly work. He alleged, 
erroneously, that the Old Testament was done only from the 
Latin, Tindale’s “‘best friends not entitling him to any skill at 
all in the Hebrew.’” 


There was, however, another school of thought on the 
English Reformation which regarded secular rather than relig- 
ious forces as the important causal influences. To it belonged 
the Catholic historians, who were eager to disprove the charge 
that there was a great moral or religious revolt against the old 
régime which was failing to satisfy man’s deeper aspirations. 
So they emphasized Henry’s part in the upheaval, and this has 
remained the Catholic theory of the English Reformation from 
the contemporary Harpsfield and Sander to the modern Gasquet 
and Constant. To them the royal “divorce” and the dissolution 
of the monasteries were everything, or almost everything. If 
mentioned at all, Tindale is an obscure imitator of Luther, 
whose only importance is that some of his work happened to 
fit the nefarious royal plans.° 


But this attitude was not confined to the historians of the 
Roman persuasion. It early entered the broader stream of non- 


3 Op. cit. An enlarged and revised edition was published at Basel in 1559 under 
the title of Scriptorum illustrium Maioris Brytanniae .. . catalogos. 

4 Acts and Monuments, ed. Townsend; 8 vols.; London, 1828, V, 114-30. For the 
1563 version, see Arber, op. cit. 

5 The Church History of Britain, ed. Brewer, 6 vols., Oxford, 1845, IIT, 161-5, 
The first edition was published in London in 1665. The rival history of Thomas 
Heylyn called Keclesia restaurata, London, 1661, begins with the reign of Edward 
VI, and so does not deal with Tindale. 

6 E. g., John Lingard, History of England, 10 vols., London, 1855, V, 54. 
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Catholic historiography. In his chronicle,’ published in 1548, 
Edward Hall took the political view. While he mentions Tin- 
dale with respect and narrates the good story about Tunstall 
trying to suppress the New Testament by purchasing all avail- 
able copies, these are only incidental digressions in a tale of 
royal intrigue and parliamentary enactments. Holinshed and 
Stow for the most part merely paraphrase Hall in their treat- 
ment of this period. In Lord Herbert’s History of England 
under Henry VIII, published in the next century, Tindale oc- 
cupies an equally minor role, figuring only as the translator of 
a volume hard to interpret with any degree of unanimity, and 
as a “witty but violent and sometimes railing disputant.’* Even 
ecclesiastical historians, such as Bishop Burnet and John Strype, 
began to follow this pattern, though without making derogatory 
remarks. Jeremy Collier, a non-juring clergyman at the turn 
of the seventeenth century, was strongly opposed to the royal 
supremacy in matters religious, but as a high churchman he 
considered the king the cause of the Reformation and could 
find nothing pleasant to say about the Protestant leader. In 
his judgment, Tindale slandered the church, used crude, irrever- 
ent expressions about her ceremonies, and failed both in 
truth and decency.’ As the religious spirit among the intel- 
ligentsia fell to lower and lower levels during the eighteenth 
century this school of political historians easily gained the up- 
per hand. Tindale and his work were little regarded. Although 
Harley had rewarded the original discoverer of the only known 
complete copy of the Worms New Testament with a grant of 
twenty pounds a year for life, it once sold for fifteen shillings, 
and twice again for nominal sums.” 


Then came the nineteenth century and with it another 
manifestation of that curious Oedipus complex which causes 
each age to react against the standards of its predecessor. The 
evangelical movement suddenly came of age in Victorianism, 
and alongside of it appeared a healthy rival, the Oxford 
movement. Two religions now grew where none had grown 


7 The Union of the Two Noble and Illustrious Families of Lancaster and York. 

8 Reprint from Kennet’s folio edition of 1719, London, 1872, pp. 469-70, 591. 
The first edition appeared in 1649. 

9 Ecclesiastical History of Great Britain, ed. Lathbury, 9 vols., London, 1852, 
IV, 202-3. 

10 Henry Guppy, William Tindale and the Earlier Translations of the Bible into 
English. Reprinted with additions from The Bulletin of the John Rylands 
Library, vol. IX, no. 2, July, 1925, Manchester, 1925, pp. 38-39. 
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before. Because of the nature of the issues involved the his- 
tory of the English church during medieval and Reformation 
times became the competitors’ chief battleground. Though the 
historical gospel was thus preached out of envy and strife, it 
was certainly preached. To publish collections of useful 
sources became a partisan duty and the money poured in as for 
a campaign fund. Bliss was it in that dawn for the historian 
to be alive. The Parker Society vied with the Library of Anglo- 
Catholic Theology, and in the fifty-six columes produced by the 
low church group were included three composed of Tindale’s 
works." To understand the temper in which the evangelicals 
went about the preparation of biographies of their hero we 
must remember that the most reputable of the Anglo-Catholic 
historians, Canon Dixon, described Tindale as “a runagate 
friar living in foreign parts” and using “outrageous language,” 
“a man of severe temper and unfortunate life,” whose teaching 
was “one mass of heresy.” 


First among the low churchmen to compensate for the 
neglect of previous generations was George Offor, a London 
Baptist bookseller. On the occasion of the last Tindale centen- 
nial in 1836, he published a reprint of the Worms New Testa- 
ment, with an introductory biography of ninety pages. He was 
followed by a Scotch Baptist named Christopher Anderson, 
whose interest in the matter was aroused by the tercenten- 
nial celebration of the Coverdale Bible, October 4, 1835. Ten 
years later he published his Annals of the English Bible, in 
which he devotes the first two hundred and fifty pages to a life 
of Tindale. In 1871, another Scotchman, this time an Episco- 
palian schoolmaster named Robert Demaus, put out a full length 
biography.’ These men, especially Demaus, scoured the acces- 
sible historical sources with the greatest thoroughness, turning 
up much additional evidence to clarify the details of Tindale’s 
career. So well was this work done that since their time very 
few additional discoveries have been made.* In writing up 
11 Doctrinal Treatises, 1848; Expositions and Notes, 1849; Answer to Sir Thomas 
a 1850; all edited by Henry Walter and published at Cambridge for the 

12 Mustory of the Church of England from the Abolition of the Roman Jurisdiction, 
3rd ed. revised, 6 vols., Oxford, 1895, I, 37. 

13 William Tindale, London. The revised work, edited by Richard Lovett, London, 
1904, remains the best biography available. 

14 Of these the most important is the identification by the Dutch bibliographer, 


Miss M. E. Kronenberg, of the printer of the ‘‘Marburg’’ volumes (those 
works bearing some such colophon as ‘‘by me, Hans Luft, of Marburg in the 
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this material, however, they could not resist the tide of partisan- 
ship. Tindale became almost a peerless wonder. As a scholar 
he was an independent genius. His English style was admir- 
able and set the modern standard for the language. His char- 
acter and patriotism were above reproach. As for his import- 
ance, they considered the world his parish. The English bible 
had made Englishmen and the British Empire what they were, 
and Tindale was largely responsible for the English bible.’ In 
time this new appreciation of Tindale and his work affected 
the secular historians also. Something of it may be found in 
the works of Froude, who was doubtless favorably disposed by 
his own reaction from the Anglo-Catholic movement. In his 
great work Tindale is a “hero if ever [man] deserved the 
name,” one “whose epitaph is the Reformation.””* 


Stirring as this picture was, it could not stand the test of 
time. The best twentieth-century historians, such as Pollard, 
have considered Tindale’s work as only one of many factors 
which caused the English Reformation. His abilities and vir- 
tues are also more moderately estimated today. Patient re- 
search, though confirming the claim that in the parallel passages 
some eighty per cent of the English of the Authorized Version 
is Tindale’s, has convicted him of far more borrowing from 
Luther than the exile’s admirers liked to admit." Most of the 


land of Hesse’’) as Johan Iloochstraten of Antwerp. ‘‘De geheimzinnige 

drukkers Andam Anonymous te Bazel en Hans Luft te Marburg onmaskerd 

(1526-1535),’’ Het Boek, VIII (1919), 241-80. Summarized by the same author 

in ‘‘ Notes on English Printing in the Low Countries (Early Sixteenth Century),’’ 

Library, Fourth Series, IX (1929), 139-163. So far as I know, this effectually 

eliminates all evidence of any stay by Tindale in the university town, though 

Guppy (op. cit., p. 44) retains that story in his account. 

A few additional details concerning Tindale’s last trial are given by Paul 
Fredericq, ‘‘La fin de William Tindale,’’ in Melanges d’histoire offerts a@ M. 
Charles Bemont, Paris, 1913, pp. 473-479. 

The entries concerning Tindale in the Register of the University of Oxford, 
ed. Boase, ‘‘Oxford Historical Society,’’ Oxford, 1885, pp. ix-x, 80, which en- 
able us to date his university career, are incorporated by Lovett in his 1904 
edition of Demaus work, pp. 38-39. 

For Preserved Smith’s contribution, see below, n. 23. 

Anderson, pp. ix-xi. In fairness to Demaus it must be said that this imperialistic 

strain is not to be found in his work, and that he recognized the historian’s 

obligation to give both sides of the story, though he was by no means successful 
in attaining this ideal. 

16 History of England from the Fall of Wolsey, 12 vols., London, 1856-1870, II, 
30-32. 

17 H. E. Jacobs, A Study in Comparative Symbolics: The Lutheran Movement in 
England during the Reigns of Henry VIII and Edward VI and Its Literary 
Monuments, Philadelphia, 1908, pp. 14-28; L. F. Gruber, The First English 
New Testament and Luther, Burlington, Iowa, 1928; A. H. Gerberich, Luther: 
and the English Bible, Laneaster, Pa., 1933. 
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workers in this field have had a Lutheran bias, but a recent 
English authority has gone so far as to say that Tindale’s New 
Testament was a reproduction of Luther’s in English." The 
translator’s knowledge of Hebrew has also been minimized in 
recent years.” Literary critics have characterized his stylistic 
abilities as no greater than the average of his time.” It is true 
that they are mostly admirers of More, and so not entirely un- 
prejudiced, but even the amateur in their field can see that Tin- 
dale has no work comparable in point of artistry to the great 
humanist’s Dialogue. Nor can such a friendly observer as 
A. W. Pollard” conclude that Tindale’s character was quite as 
flawless as he would like to think. The translator’s treatment 
of his associates was not always saintly. Granted that Roy and 
Joye were not perfect, one must admit they had shared Tindale’s 
risks and borne the heat and burden of the day. They deserved 
more of their senior partner than to have their opinions “‘after 
his wonted disdainful manner®” . . . filliped . . . forth between 
his finger and his thumb.” Nor does his flat denial of More’s 
charge that he was confederate with Luther ring quite true in 
the face of contemporary testimony that he visited Luther in 
1524, the amount of dependency that is shown to exist between 
them, and the proof that his associate Roy and possibly Tindale 
himself matriculated in the University of Wittenberg.” 

It is not necessary, however, for the admirer of Tindale 
to become alarmed by these developments. These are minor 
matters. Everybody borrows more or less. An attractive liter- 
ary style, though a pleasant accomplishment, is not the greatest 
good. In the midst of a heated controversy it is hard to tell 
the whole truth and nothing but the truth. And even great 
reformers can scarcely be expected to be heroes to their own 





18 Guppy, op. cit., p. 41. 

19 The Athenaeum, nos, 2999 and 3001, April 18 and May 2, 1885. 

20 E. g., R. W. Chambers, ‘‘The Continuity of English Prose from Alfred to More 
and his School,’’ in the Introduction to Harpsfield’s Life of More, Early Eng- 
lish Text Society, Original Series, no. 186, London, 1932. The best summary 
of the Tindale-More controversy is in A. I. Taft’s introduction to his edition 
of More’s Apologye, Early English Text Society, Original Series, no. 180, Lon- 
don, 1930, 

21 The Beginning of the New Testament Translated by William Tyndale, Facsimile 
of Cologne fragment, Oxford, 1926, p. xix. 

22 Joye, An Apology ... to satisfu, if it may be, W. Tindale, ed. Arber, ‘‘ English 
Scholar’s Library,’’ Birmingham, 1882, p. 17. 

23 Preserved Smith ‘‘Englishmen at Wittenberg in the Sixteenth Century,’’ English 
Historical Review, XXXVI (1921), 422-433. Roy’s name and that of an Eng- 
lishman named Daltici or Daltin appear in the book as matriculating in 1525 
and 1524 respectively. The latter may be an anagram for Tindale. 
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valets, especially the more ambitious servants. There are much 
more important standards than these, and in the larger field 
of historical value judgments what time takes away from Tin- 
dale with one hand it gives with the other. For historians’ 
standards do change. In a period when unprovoked aggression 
is out of style, at least in the Anglo-Saxon world, we are not so 
proud of our record in that arena, nor so anxious to find out 
how we became the imperial race we are. We are a little 
ashamed, as Chesterton suggests, that 


Birmingham grew so big, so big, 
And Stratford stayed so small. 


Since recent attacks on the world of modern capitalism we are 
seeing more virtues in medievalism. Social security and higher 
standards of business ethics are winning a place in popular 
esteem alongside of private enterprise and the principle of 
caveat emptor. 


For our purposes the important aspect of this change is 
that it has given us an enlarged and altered conception of the 
Puritan movement. As a result of the attention focused on 
capitalism, Max Weber undertook to show that Puritanism 
was not only an ecclesiastical and theological movement, but 
that it played an important part in the economic sphere as well. 
He considered it an innovating factor, as one of the moving 
forces in the development of modern industrial capitalism. His 
critics, including Sombart and Troeltsch, without invalidating 
his chief contention that Puritanism was of great significance 
in economic history, have considerably modified the detail, by 
showing that originally Puritanism constituted a check on in- 
dividualistic economic development, a force making for the re- 
tention, with no more than reasonable modifications, of such 
medieval ideals as the just-price theory and a highly regimented 
and socially regulated system of industry. Only in the seven- 
teenth century, according to them, did the Puritan sects con- 
stitute tinder rather than a wet blanket for Jaissez faire notions. 
In other words, these workers have shown that while Puritan- 
ism was a transition movement, it had not only a progressive 
and modern phase, but also an earlier conservative and medieval 


one. 


In evaluating the political role of Puritanism a similar 
change is under way. We have long been accustomed to hearing 
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that Puritanism, with its theories of representative or even 
democratic church government was one of the causes of the 
development of modern political liberalism. Apologetic com- 
ments on the intolerant Puritan belief in an established church 
and a rigid discipline have so far as possible glossed over the 
clericalism of the Genevan pope and the old priests writ large. 
But it is now no longer necessary to obscure the fact that the 
early Puritanism, the Puritanism of the sixteenth century which 
fought the practise of usury and the enclosure movement, was 
also predominantly medieval in its political ideas. Far from 
desiring democratic rule in the state or even being content with 
an absolute monarchy, it worked toward a clericalism approxi- 
mating the Hildebrandine standard of the medieval popes. 
Horace’s description of the populace as a hydra-headed beast 
was frequently on Puritan lips,* and they longed for a free 
hand in managing the spiritual affairs of state, asking only 
crown support and not its control. Because of the strength of 
the Tudor monarchy they might not be able to express their 
minds freely on this subject, and often they had to make room 
in their political theory for some kind of royal supremacy. But 
their tactics were always directed toward carrying out a relig- 
ious policy independent of the crown’s wishes. The particular 
means employed varied from Sampson’s mild non-cooperation, 
nullification, and passive resistance through Field’s parlia- 
mentary alliance and Brown’s independent “reform without 
tarrying” up to Knox’s full-blooded revolutionary devices. But 
always the aim was to push through a religious program whether 
the crown liked it or not. 

Having suggested the existence of an earlier, medievalistic 
phase of Puritanism in its economic and political aspect, I am 
ready to return to Tindale. For it is in this sense of the term 
that he can be called the first English Puritan and in this new 
frame of reference, as already intimated, he may appear no 
less important than before and perhaps somewhat more true 
to life. For after all he was more than a translator. He did 
not do his work for the sake of establishing an English prose 
style, to make a world’s record as a best seller, or even to win 
a theological debate. He had a bigger purpose than that. And 
it was not to establish a system in which, to quote the poet of 
medievalism again, 





24 E. g., Hooper to Bullinger, Feb. 5, 1550, Original Letters, ed. Robinson, ‘‘ Parker 
Society,’’ Cambridge, 1846, I, 76. 
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Lancashire merchants, whenever they like 
May water the beer of a man in Klondike. 


He was firmly opposed to the principles of the new economy. 
Hear him on charges to the limit of what the traffic will bear, 
mergers, and technological unemployment : 


Let Christian landlords be content with their rent and old customs; 
not raising the rent or fines, and bringing up new customs to oppress 
their tenants; neither letting two or three tenantries unto one man. Let 
them not take in their commons, neither make parks nor pastures of 
whole parishes; for God gave the earth to man to inhabit, and not unto 
sheep and wild deer.?® 


It is not so far from this to the modern socialist cry of “God 
gave the land to the people.” But in this economic outlook 
neither Tindale nor Puritanism was distinctive. Sixteenth 
century Catholic, Anglican, and Puritan moralists alike joined 
in decrying these abuses. This was not a sectarian issue, but 
one in which the church stood together against the world. It 
is on the politcal side that Tindale appears as the founder, or 
at least the first English representative, of a new movement. 


It has commonly been suggested that Thomas Bilney of 
Trinity Hall, Cambridge, was the first English follower of 
Luther,” and therefore the pioneer of post-Lollard Protestant- 
ism on the island. But while he and his university converts, 
such as Hugh Latimer, undoubtedly read and approved of 
Lutheran works in the early fifteen-twenties, there is nothing 
to show that in fact any of them were more than Erasmian in 
doctrine and spirit until the end of the decade. Before the 
famous quarrel over predestination it is impossible to detect 
any doctrinal difference between Erasmus and Luther. The 
contrast is in emphasis and in the willingness to take definitely 
illegal steps to spread the new ideas. Luther burned the pope’s 
bull and defied the imperial plan. Erasmus preferred to dis- 
semble on ten doctrines rather than drench the world in blood. 
Privately he confessed that he lacked a martyr’s courage. To 
this school Bilney and Latimer at first belonged. It was from 
the reading of Erasmus’ edition of the Greek New Testament 





25 Obedience of a Christian Man, Doctrinal Treatises, pp. 201-202. 

26 Demaus, Ifugh Latimer, London, 1869, pp. 27-29. Demaus is careful to point 
out that the Cambridge reformers did not become wholly Lutheran in doctrine 
in these early years, but he speaks of them as under Lutheran influence, and 
makes no effort to follow the Erasmian influence beyond the introduction of 
Luther’s teaching. Preserved Smith, Age of the Reformation, New York, 1920, 
p. 281, also speaks of the early university reformers as Lutherans. 
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that Bilney first derived his new theological doctrines. Under 
pressure he and his Cambridge associates recanted, and for sev- 
eral years they remained at the university preaching morality 
and engaged in good works, but doing nothing of which the 
cautious Dutchman would not have approved. 


On the other hand Tindale never weakened under pressure, 
and his program meant an open defiance of his government. 
He disobeyed the spiritual authorities in putting out an un- 
sanctioned edition of the scripture, and in the very act of going 
abroad without permission he broke the secular law of the land. 
The former statement needs no proof, but since the nationalistic 
historians of the nineteenth century, to whom treason was a 
very horrible thing, have minimized or even denied” any dis- 
loyalty on his part, something should be said about the travel 
regulations of the day. Though Article Forty-two of the Magna 
Charta provided that anyone might leave the kingdom and re- 
turn at will, except in time of war, this was among the clauses 
reserved for future consideration in Henry III’s first reissue 
of the Charter, and it was never restored. In 1381 a statute” 
was passed prohibiting all persons whatever from going abroad 
without license, except lords and other great men of the realm, 
true and notable merchants, and the king’s soldiers. Further- 
more Tindale was conscious of violating the royal commands. 
He took the greatest precautions to avoid arrest by the agents 
of the English government, and even before the issuance of the 
royal proclamation against his works he spoke of the reading 
of the scriptures, which he was supplying, as being considered 
“a breaking of the king’s peace or treason unto his highness.’”*” 
Tindale’s deliberate conspiracy to flood his home country with 
prohibited books and his daring defiance of his home govern- 
ment in the process are so different from the passivity and timid- 
ity of Bilney and his followers as to constitute, in my judgment, 
a difference not only in degree but in kind, however similar their 
theological ideas may have been. 


It is true that his book on The Obedience of a Christian 
Man, published in 1528, preached a doctrine of nonresistance 
to governmental authority. Kings are by God appointed, and 





27 ‘‘No treacherous intrigues ever shook his loyalty to his king,’’ B. F, Westcott 
A General View of the History of the English Bible, rev. ed., ed. Wright New 
York, 1916, p. 51, ae 

28 Ric. IT, st. I, ¢. 2. 

29 Obedience, p. 151. 
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they are responsible to Him alone. Subject to the divine regula- 
tion, they have absolute power over their subjects. If the rulers 
are evil, this does not justify resisting them. They are God's 
scourges for our wickedness. The Christian must accept, and 
even kiss the rod. How this preaching is to be reconciled with 
the writer’s practise only becomes apparent when the entire tract 
is read. Like all of Tindale’s other works, it is primarily an 
anti-Catholic production, most of which is devoted to such 
theological subjects as the papal doctrine of the sacraments. 
The opening section on obedience is calculated to serve the 
double purpose of absolving the author from the charge of rey- 
olutionary Anabaptism—the rejection of all civil authority— 
and of striking at the power of the clergy. By asserting that all 
ranks and classes should be under the secular law, he thought 
to weaken his adversary and possibly to win the ear of the king. 
If he could prove that the pope had no more authority than to 
preach the Word, it would help to prepare the way for a preach- 
ing ministry in England. In the process he certainly used 
language which does not fit the description of a typical sixteenth 
century Puritan as I have given it, but neither does it fit his 
own actions,” which speak louder than words. If one must 
choose between a man’s conduct and his writings as a means of 
determining his real political principles, I submit that the histor- 
ian must abide by the former. 


Tindale’s resolution to follow his own independent course 
unless the king would meet his terms appears most strikingly 
in the early fifteen-thirties when the matter of the royal “di- 
vorce” was being agitated. With the failure to secure the royal 
objective in the Campeggio trial of 1529 Henry was driven to 
dismiss Wolsey and consider other means. Of these there were 
two main types, to bring pressure to bear on the pope by way 
of persuasion and threats until the desired decree was forthcom- 
ing, or to make an absolute break with Rome and settle the mat- 
ter in his own courts. In either case some wooing of the re- 
formers was in order. To persuade Clement, the milder ones 
could be employed to prepare arguments about the king’s mat- 
ter for papal consumption, while gestures toward the more radi- 
cal were calculated to frighten his Holiness with the specter of 
30 Strangely enough, though More touches on the point of obedience in his Confuta- 

tion, Works, London, 1557, pp. 257, 364, he does not charge Tindale with this 


inconsistency, but prefers to consider the whole tract as an incitement to in- 
surrection, 
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a second Germany. And if the alternative of complete separ- 
ation were eventually chosen, Henry would need all the support 
of all the reforming elements during the crisis. 


Generally speaking, the royal tactics met with considerable 
success, though in a sudden fit of remorse Bilney came out on 
the Lutheran side, and lost his life as a heretic. Most of the 
Cambridge humanists, Latimer, Cranmer, Heath, Shaxton and 
others, gladly supported the king’s cause, and so became the 
nucleus of the later Anglican church. Some of Tindale’s fel- 
low exiles took the same course. Cromwell, the royal agent in 
such matters, sent emissaries abroad to bring back the wander- 
ers. Barlow, author of the famous Rede Me and Be Not Wroth 
and later one of the consecrators of Archbishop Parker, made 
his peace and returned. So did Robert Barnes, another of the 
Cambridge group who had finally turned Lutheran. Two former 
assistants in the translation work also went back to England. 
Miles Coverdale, who had helped with the Pentateuch, attached 
himself to Cromwell, and soon gained fame in his own right. 
In 1535 Joye made a formal renunciation” of his Zwinglian 
ideas and was readmitted to his homeland. 


But Tindale was proof against all blandishments. Henry 
had not committed himself to any religious changes, and until 
he did so the independent Protestant leader would not support 
him. He did make the concession of holding up the publication 
of his reply to More, which dealt with theological topics which 
might offend Henry, and he did not consider his point of view 
on the sacrament—now Zwinglian—worth contending for. But 
though naturally anxious to end his exile, he insisted that the 
king should accept the basic outlines of his reforming program. 
When the promise of royal favor was held out to him if he 
would change his course and return to England he was much 
affected. Cromwell’s agent, Stephen Vaughan, who made the 
offer, reported: 

I perceived the man to be exceedingly altered, and to take the same 
very near unto his heart, in such wise that water stood in his eyes, and 
answered, “What gracious words are these! I assure you,” said he, “if 
it would stand with the King’s most gracious pleasure to grant only a 
bare text of the scripture to be put forth among his people, like as is put 
forth among the subjects of the Emperor in these parts, and of other 
Christian princes, be it of the translation of what person soever shall 





31 Letters and Papers ... of the Reign of Henry VIII, ed. J. S. Brewer, James 
Gairdner, and others; London, 1862, etc., VIII, 312, no. 823. 
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please his Majesty, I shall immediately make faithful promise never to 
write more, nor to abide two days in these parts after the same; but im- 
mediately to repair into his realm, and there most humbly submit myself 
at the feet of his Royal Majesty, offering my body to suffer what pain or 
torture, yea, what death his Grace will, so that this be obtained. And till 
that time I will abide the asperity of all chances, whatsoever shall come, 
and endure my life in as much pains as it is able to bear and suf fer.>? 


Though the negotiations continued he was always singing that 
one note, as Vaughan despairingly reported. At the close of 
one of the interviews which was held in an open field outside 
Antwerp, Tindale, guarding his place of concealment, departed 
in a direction opposite to that taken by the royal agent. There 
was something not only practical but symbolic about that ges- 
ture. The royalist path was not the Puritan one. 


Though, as we have seen, many of his fellow émigrés 
would not support him in this stand, there were enough who did 
to entitle Tindale to be called the founder of the Puritan party. 
John Frith, the last of his clerical assistants, was of the same 
mind, and even more exacting in his demands. For, when ap- 
prehended on a return visit to England, he stood his ground on 
the Zwinglian interpretation of the sacrament, not as an essential 
of faith but as being as good as any treatment of what he con- 
sidered a point not essential to salvation. John Lambert, 
martyred at Smithfield in 1538, was another of the same school 
of irreconcilables. But the most important was John Rogers, 
probably a chaplain to the English merchants in Antwerp, who, 
after Tindale’s death, made his way to Wittenberg with his 
friend’s manuscripts, and eventually completed his work after 
a fashion, in the so-called Matthew Bible. He remained on the 
Continent throughout Henry’s reign, and so carried over the 
Tindale tradition to the second period of Protestant exile under 
that monarch, from 1540 to 1547. In this emigration not only 
Coverdale, but Turner, Bale, and Hooper participated. From 
them the trail leads on clearly enough to the vestiarian contro- 
versy under Edward, to Frankfort, to Geneva, and so to Eliz- 
abethan Puritanism. 

To present Tindale thus as the first English Puritan is not 
to suggest that he agreed in all things with those who bore that 
name afterwards. He did preach the doctrine that in the New 
Testament bishop and presbyter were all one,’ but not having 
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had the opportunity to see the reformed system in action he was 
uncertain about the details of church government. Moreover, 
in the matter of such things as crucifixes and images he was far 
more broad-minded than the later Puritans. Though he ob- 
jected to the worship or elaborate ornamentation of them, he 
thought that they might have a proper use: 


If ... I make a little cross and bear it about me to look thereon with 
a repenting heart at times when I am moved thereto, to put me in remem- 
prance that the body of Christ was broken and his blood shed thereon for 
my sins ... then it serveth me. . . and doth me the same service as if I 
read the testament in a book, or if the preacher preached unto me. . . 
And to kneel before the cross unto the word of God which the cross 
preacheth, is not evil. Neither to kneel down before an image in a man’s 
meditations, to call the living of the saint to a man’s mind for to desire 
God of like grace to follow the ensample is not evil.** 


But these are minor points. The more important Puritan char- 
acteristic of pursuing an active Protestant religious policy in- 
dependent of crown leadership but short of Anabaptism he cer- 
tainly possessed. And from the evidence presented I think he 
may fairly he called the first Englishman to show it since the 
time of the Lollards. If we wish a parting tribute on this an- 
niversary occasion, let us take Fuller’s: 


What he undertook [is] to be admired as glorious ; what he performed 
to be commended as profitable; wherein he failed is to be excused as 
pardonable, and to be scored in the account rather of that age than of the 
author himself. 





34 Answer to More, pp. 59-60, 
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PRINCIPLES ESTABLISHED IN RHODE ISLAND 


R. E. E. HARKNESS 
Crozer Theological Seminary 


Roger Williams is justly famous in history as the Pioneer 
Statesman of Religious Liberty. He can never be robbed of 
this distinction and honor. But it is not the only cause for 
which he should be famous. According to the well known story, 
arriving in Massachusetts Bay Colony on February 5, 1631, 
he declined an invitation to become minister of the Boston 
Church because it was constituted of “an unseparated people,” 
still holding fellowship with the Church of England, and be- 
cause the civil magistrates of the Bay punished for breaches 
of the First Table, that is exerted authority in religious affairs. 
After years of controversy with the authorities of the Bay, 
sentence of banishment was passed upon him in October, 1635, 
and in January, 1636, he was forced to leave its jurisdiction. 
Reaching the Narragansett country, he established the Provi- 
dence Community and later Rhode Island Colony. 


But it is interesting to note at the very outset that Williams 
was not seeking merely his own freedom and welfare. He had 
in mind the establishment of a commonwealth where any one 
who chose might enjoy his privileges. In Massachusetts Bay 
in a population of some 12,000 there were only a mere five hun- 
dred freemen, possessing the right of franchise. The plight of 
the disfranchized, suffering as keenly as had he but without 
his equipment of intellectual discipline and independence of 
spirit, weighed upon his heart. 


In his confirmatory deed of lands to his associates he states: 
“And having in a sense of God’s merciful providence unto me 
in my distresse, called the place Providence, I desired it might 
be for a shelter for persons distressed of conscience; I then, 
considering the condition of desires of my distressed country- 
men communicated my said purchase unto my loving friends 
—”* And to Governor Winthrop he wrote: “I desire not to 


1 Rhode Island Colonial Records, Vol. I, p. 22. 
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sleep in security and dream of a nest which no hand can reach’”’ ;? 
nor would he deny to others the privileges he enjoyed. In his 
treatise on The Hireling Ministry none of Christ’s published in 
1652, he writes: “I desire not that liberty to myself, which I 
would not freely and impartially weigh out to all the consciences 
of the world beside.’”* 

It was this personal and sincere interest in the welfare of 
others which explains Roger Williams. Though a man of his 
own day, theologically and in his attitude toward the Scriptures, 
he nevertheless had a new approach toward social situations. 
Authority was vested not so much in divine right as in human 
right. Institutions, organizations and conventions had their 
origins not in supernatural decrees but in natural needs. Men 
gave all things significance. 

So in founding Providence this principle was held par- 
amount. Human needs must be secured and from this developed 
all the particular forms of the social order he there established. 


I. 


Fundamental and primary was the right of freedom of 
conscience. As we have seen, that was the urgent motive for 
the new settlement and the great boon he offered to his friends. 
Moreover, when they had joined him in the little community, 
religious services were held in some of the private homes, but 
it was distinctly stated that attendance was wholly a matter 
of choice and not of compulsion. 

Nor was this right one merely of toleration as in Maryland. 
It was complete freedom, the recognition of the sacredness of 
individual beliefs and of personality, not a privilege granted 
by man to man. In that day when Quakers were cruelly punished 
by having their tongues bored, their ears cut off, or by death 
upon the scaffold, Rhode Island permitted them to settle quietly 
within her borders undisturbed, if they but obeyed the civil 
law. 

Nor was this a freedom for Christian worshippers only as 
in Pennsylvania. It was liberty of worship for all religions. 
“All these consciences (yea, the very consciences of the Papists 
and Jews, etc... .) ought freely and impartially to be permitted 
their several respective worships, their ministers of worships, 





2 Publications of the Narragansett Club, Vol. VI, p. 6. 
3 Knowles, J. D., Roger Williams, p. 380. 
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and what way of maintaining them, as they freely choose.’ 
Much more, he asserts that the “Soule that is lively and sen- 
sible of mercy received to itselfe in former blindnesses, opposi- 
tion and enmitie against God, cannot but be patient and gentle 
toward the Jews, who yet deny the Lord Jesus. . . . Toward 
the Turkes, who acknowledge Christ a great Prophet, yet af- 
firm [him] lesse than Mahomet. Yea, to all the several sorts 
of Antichristians, who set up many a false Christ instead of 
him. And lastly to the Pagans and wildest sorts of the sons of 
men, who have not yet heard of the Father, nor the Son.” In- 
deed, he adds, “‘such a Soule will not onely be patient, but earn- 
estly and constantly pray for all sorts of men .. . And lastly, 
not only pray, but endeavor (to its utmost abilitie) their partici- 
pation of the same grace and mercy.’” 

The first charter for the Providence Plantations uniting 
the settlements into one colony, which was secured by Williams 
in 1643, though not specifically mentioning religious liberty, did 
fully guarantee it by granting to the “Inhabitants of the Towns 
of Providence, Portsmouth, and Newport a Free Charter of 
Civil Incorporation . .. Together with full Power and Authority 
to rule themselves . . . by such a Form of Civil Government, as 
by voluntary consent of all, or the greater part of them, they 
shall find most suitable to their Estates and Conditions.”* But 
each town had already written this freedom into this constitu- 
tion and to the first Body of Laws enacted by the Assembly of 
the new Colony in 1647 the following Deuteronomic affirmation 
was added: 

These are the Lawes that concerne all men, and these are the penal- 
ties for the transgression thereof, which by common consent are Ratified 
and Established throwout this whole Colonie; and otherwise than thus 
what is herein forbidden, all men may walk as their consciences perswade 
them, every one in the name of his God. And lett the Saints of the Most 


High walk in this Colonie without Molestation in the name of Jehovah, 
their God for Ever and Ever, etc. etc. 


The second charter obtained by Dr. John Clarke in 1663 
did specifically guarantee this freedom of conscience, as fol- 
lows: 


That no person within the said colony, shall be anywise molested, 
punished or disquieted, or called in question, for any differences in opin- 





4 Hireling Ministry none of Christ’s, quoted in Knowles, op. cit., p. 380, also 
P. N. C., Vol. IT, p. 3. 

5 The Bloudy Tenent, P. N. C., Vol. IIT, p. 92. 

6 R. I. C. B., Vol. I, p. 145. 
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ion in matters of religion who do not actually disturb the civil peace of 
our said colony; but that all and every person and persons may, from 
time to time, and at all times hereafter, freely and fully have and enjoy 
his own and their judgments and consciences, in matters of religious con- 
cernments, they behaving themselves peaceably and quietly.” 


This charter, Roger Williams proudly asserted, “excells all in 
New England, or, in the world, as to the soules of men.’” 


II. 


But this establishment of the principle of religious liberty 
necessitated a new attitude toward the question of the relation- 
ship between church and state. The most puzzling question 
of that period of developing nationalism centered here. The 
ancient supernatural conception of religion as a bulwark of the 
state still obtained. Religion was of civil concern because of 
its essential contribution of divine aid to the state order. How 
then could the state resign authority in matter of religion with- 
out resigning it in civil affairs? Even his Majesty, King 
Charles II, according to Williams, was intrigued with this ques- 
tion and actually granted the second charter because he wished 
to “experiment whether civil government could consist with 
such liberty of conscience.’” 

Williams believed that it could. When, therefore, he 
formed his social compact at Providence, he and his friends in 
1636 promised to subject themselves “in active and passive 
obedience to all such orders or agreements as shall be made 
for public good of the body in an orderly way, by the major 
consent of the present inhabitants, masters of families .. . 
only in civil things.”’® But such an agreement could be effected 
only upon the basis of two clearly defined conceptions: the na- 
ture of religion and the nature of the church. 

As to religion, Williams said that it was a matter of the 
individual and his God. That is not to say that for him religion 
was not socially minded, or concerned with human welfare. It 
was, Williams took his religion seriously. The motivation of 
all his labor was religious. But the right to think this way or 


that, the conscientious scruples of a man, were within the judg- 


ments of God alone. These did not affect the civil order and 
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could be held by the individual citizen without jeopardizing the 
civil state. Only when a religious person disregarded the law 
of the land should he be punished by the authorities of the state. 
Persecution, he said, or at least the theocracy of the Mas- 
sachusetts Bay, had kept many a good man from the service of 
the state and he had known many a non-professing Christian 
who had made an excellent servant in civil matters."" Moreover, 
pagan peoples i in many instances had founded strong and well 
organized nations which had endured many years." 


His beliefs were illustrated by his famous parable of a 
ship at sea. On any one ship, he says, it is conceivable there 
may be embarked “both papists and protestants, Jews and 
Turks. Upon which supposal I affirm that all the liberty of 
conscience, that ever I pleaded for, turns upon these two hinges 
—that none of the papists, protestants, Jews, or Turks, be 
forced to come to the ship’s prayers or worship, nor compelled 
from their own particular prayer or worship, if they practice 
any. I further add, that I never denied, that notwithstanding 
this liberty, the commander of this ship ought to command the 
ship’s course, yea, and also command that justice, peace and 
sobriety, be kept and practiced, both among the seamen and the 
passengers .. . if any should preach or write that there ought 
to be no commanders or officers, because all are equal in Christ, 
therefore no masters nor officers, no laws nor orders, nor cor- 
rections nor punishments ;—I say, I never denied, but in such 
cases, whatever is pretended, the commander or commanders 
may judge, resist, compel and punish such transgressors, ac- 
cording to their deserts and merits.” 


As to the nature of the church, arguing from Scripture 
Williams asserted that there was no national church, for God 
never “commanded the Nations and governments of the world, 
to gather or constitute his churches, and to preserve them in 
purity; For God gave his ordinances, both before and since 
Christ, to his people onely, whom he chuseth and calleth out of 
the World and the Nations of it... .’’** In fact, we cannot 
correctly speak of the Christian church, but rather of Christian 
churches as the New Testament refers to the churches at Anti- 
11 P. N. C., Vol. III, pp. 246ff. 
lla P. N. C., Vol. III, p. 414; Vol. IV, pp. 75f. 


12 P.N.C., Vol. VI, p. 278. 
13 Ibid., Vol. IV, p. 77. 
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och, Corinth, Galatia and other centers."* For “the nature of 
a particular Church of Christ is to be one, 2 or 3 (more or 
lesse) in Townes or Cities . . . but the nature of the State 
Church is when the whole State is turned into a State Church 
in so many Parishes or Divisions or worshippers.” And all 
these are under the authority of the civil magistrates, whereas 
“In the particular churches of Christ Jesus, we finde not a tittle 
of the power of the civill magistrate or civil sword in spiritual 


9915 


cases. 

Nor are the city and the churches of the city in any wise 
identical. “‘The Citie was before them, and stands absolute 
and intire, when such a Corporation or Societie is taken down. 
For instance further, The City or Civill state of Ephesus was 
essentially distinct from the worship of Diana in the Citie, or 
of the whole city. Againe, the Church of Christ in Ephesus 
(which were God’s people, converted and call’d out from the 
worship of that City unto Christianity or worship of God in 
Christ) was distinct from both.’’”* 


Such a conception seems to have come to his mind through 
his knowledge of corporate law and the developments of the 
contemporary order. He illustrates his point by this statement: 


The Church or company of worshippers (whether true or false) is 
like: unto a Body or Colledge of Physitians in a Citie: Like unto a Cor- 
poration, Society, or Company or East-Indie or Turkie-Merchants, or 
any other Societie or Company in London: which Companies may hold 
their Courts, keep their Records, hold disputations; and in matters con- 
cerning their Societie, may dissent, divide, breake into Schismes and 
Factions, sue and implead each other at the Law, yea wholly breake up 
and dissolve into pieces and nothing, and yet the peace of the Citie may not 
be in the least measure impaired or disturbed; because the essence or 
being of the Citie, and so the well-being and peace thereof is essentially 
distinct from those particular Societies.’” 


Moreover, whereas in a state church “the maintenance of 
the Worship, Priests and Officers, is a State maintenance, pro- 
vided by the care and power of the State . . . the maintenance 
of the Worship and Officers of a particular Church, we finde by 
Christ’s Testament to be cared for sufficiently by Christ’s power, 
and the meanes in his Church.””* 

14 Ibid., pp. 78, 389. 
15 Ibid., pp. 389 f. 
16 Ibid., Vol. III, p. 73. 
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But perhaps the most significant contribution of Williams 
to the definition of the church is his emphasis upon what he 
called the necessity of repentance and faith. Membership in 
the church is not based upon citizenship, or as he said, it is not 
formed of “dead stones or timber,” but rather, “It being a late 
marvailous light revealed by Christ Jesus the Sun of Righteous- 
ness, that his people are a Company or Church of living stones.””” 
“Of these living stones, (true Beleevers) the costly Stones of 
the Temple were types: and without true matter, which (as it 
is in all works in the World) it is impossible to build a spiritual 
House unto God.”” 


III. 


Again the principle of a free church within the state re- 
quired a new order of the state. And this conception also arose 
out of Williams’ estimate of human worth. There was no 
specific state order ordained and instituted by God. The state 
was founded on the rights of man. The only divine right be- 
longing to it was the natural, God-given right of man to or- 
ganize his own type of state. Williams would agree with the 
statement of William Penn made much later that any “Frame 
of Government” was good if the people were a party to it and 
if it was well founded in law and constitution. 


Government, he said, was derived from the people and 
rested upon the consent of the governed. It was a form of 
discipline and control set up by the people themselves to meet 
their own particular needs and minister unto the common good. 
Therefore, he opposed the Mosaic theocracy established by the 
Puritans in Massachusetts Bay. The Mosaic order, Williams 
asserted, had been formed by God or permitted by him as the 
one best suited to serve his own purposes in regard to these 
people and also the peculiar requirements of the Israelites them- 
selves. But other forms had been granted to the Mohammedans 
and other races of the world. 

The civil state was a group of people freely and voluntari- 
ly organized into a body politic—again like unto a corporation— 
upon the basis of certain agreements which thereby became 
their constitution. As free and independent individuals, they 
submitted certain of their rights to the common good. That 





19 Ibid., Vol. III, p. 66. 
20 Ibid., Vol. II, pp. 21 f. 
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is, Williams began with the natural freedom and rights of the 
individual which had to be guaranteed and protected, and ad- 
vanced to the doctrine that the greater enjoyment and defence 
of them was found by the individuals recognizing one another’s 
rights and joining forces in the mutual safeguarding of them. 
The task Williams set himself, therefore, in establishing the 
commonwealth of his heart was to create a civil power and 
authority which would not do damage to this inherent right of 
individualism. More positively, it was to secure the maximum 
individual natural right and freedom by a seeming surrender 
of some of these in the interest of mutual protection and secu- 
rity. 

When his friends joined him at Providence in 1636, they 
drew up their very simple agreement: 

We... promise to subject ourselves in active and passive obedience 
to all such orders or agreements as shall be made for the public good of 


the body in an orderly way, by the major consent of the present in- 
habitants . . . and others whom they shall admit unto them only in civil 


things.”* 
The town was thus a corporation, a society, a fraternity, freely 
formed. 

And when the Providence Plantations were formed upon 
the grants of the Charter of 1643, the following agreement was 
entered into: 

Wee . . . doe engage ourselves to the uttmost of our Estates and 
Strength, to mainteyne the authority and to enjoy the Libertie granted to 
us by our Charter . . . and to mainteyne each other by the same authoritie, 
in his lawfull right and Libertie. And now to the end that we may give, 
each to the other, . . . as good and hopeful assurance as we are able, touch- 
ing each man’s peaceable and quiett enjoyment of his lawfull right and 
Libertie, we doe agree unto, and by the authoritie above, said, Inact, 
establish, and confirme these orders following.?? 


Having thus organized themselves into a state, which was 
their divine right, they upon the same right proceeded to organ- 
ize their own particular form of government and to elect of- 
ficers. For, said Williams, 
as it is most true that Magistracy in generall is of God for the preservation 
of Mankinde in civill order and peace (the World otherwise would bee 
like the Sea, wherein Men, like Fishies would hunt and devoure each 


other, and the greater devoure the lesse : ) So also it is true, that Magistracy 
in speciall for the severall kindes of it is of Man. 


R. I. C. R., Vol. I, p. 14. 
R. I. C. B., Vol. I, p. 156. 
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All lawfull Magistrates in the World, both before the comming of 
Christ Jesus, and since, . . . are but Derivatives and Agents immediately 
derived and employed as eyes and hands, serving for the good of the 
whole : Hence they have and can have no more Power, then fundamentally 
lies in the Bodies and Fountaines themselves . . . ** 


Or as expressed on another occasion: 


the Soveraigne, originall, and foundation of civill power lies with the 
people. .. . And if so, that a People may erect and establish what forme 
of Government seemes to them most meete for their civill condition: It is 
evident such Governments as are by them erected and established, have 
no more power nor for no longer time, then the civill power or people 
consenting and agreeing shall betrust them with. This is cleere not only 
in Reason, but in the experience of all commonweales, where the people 
are not deprived of their naturall freedome by the power of Tyrants.** 


In every free State civill magistrates have no more power but what 
the peoples of those States, Lands and Countries betrust them with.?° 


So was established in America the right of rebellion and 
of revolution against tyrants, rulers who would not obey the 
law. 


IV. 


One other principle established voluntarily by Williams 
is worthy of note. Upon his coming to the Narragansett coun- 
try, or shortly thereafter, he purchased from two Indian chiefs 
two parcels of land, one in and about Providence, the other 
“the grass and meadows upon ye said Pawtuxet river.”** This 
constituted the extent of the new commonwealth territorially 
and these lands he owned outright in his own name. 


But, as he wrote Governor Winthrop, he did not wish “to 
sleep in security and dream of a nest which no hand can reach.” 
Consequently he sold at cost price to those who united with him 
certain equally divided shares until he was reimbursed. Or, 
as he himself expressed it, “the inhabitants paying by consent 
thirty shillings a piece as they come until my charge be out for 
their particular lots.’”*" But the town corporation had certain 
oversight of these transactions, evidently having the right to 
vote upon each application made for permission to settle within 
its bounds, as well as the responsibility of allotting the lands 
23 P. N. C., Vol. III, p. 398. 

24 Ibid., p. 249. 
25 Ibid., p. 297. 


26 R. 1. C. R., Vol. I, p. 18. 
27 P. N. C., Vol. VI, p. 6. 
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to those who were accepted.* Original title to all the lands 
was in Williams’ name, however, and he held right of possession 
to all which remained unsold. 


But in 1638 he reorganized the entire scheme. On October 
8th of that year he formed a land corporation composed of 
twelve of his associates and himself, and those whom they 
might later add to their number, to which upon consideration 
of thirty pounds received he deeded all his land at Providence.” 
This land corporation, or Proprietor’s Company, “held and con- 
trolled only the undivided or common land in the form of a 
joint-stock land trust as trustee of the town Corporation.’ 


Thus the town of Providence incorporated held all unsold 
land in public ownership and managed these lands in improve- 
ments, rental, sale and disposal of timber through its Board 
of Trustees or Commissioners, the land corporation. All pro- 
ceeds from the control of these lands went into the “town stock” 
for the benefit of the commonwealth. Those who later settled 
in the town purchased land from the town and received a free- 
hold title thereto. This land could not be resold except within 
the town corporation or by the consent of the town meeting. 
The town thus formed a political and economic unit, there be- 
ing, as Williams said, “Liberty and equality in land and govern- 
ment.”’ 


By another agreement entered into this same day of Octo- 
ber 8, 1638, Williams sold for the sum of twenty pounds all 
his Pawtuxet lands to these same twelve associates to be divided 
equally among them, he retaining one share for himself.** This 
contract differed from the former in that this ‘““Pawtuxet Pur- 
chase,’ as it was called, created a land monopoly for the 
thirteen proprietors. Though Pawtuxet came within the juris- 
diction of the town of Providence, the citizens of the town had 
no rights in these lands. Neither was provision made for voting 
into membership any other associates with these original 
thirteen. And, moreover, though purchasers of the Pawtuxet 
lands received freehold title thereto, they had no voice in the 
affairs of the land company itself. 

In thus disposing of his properties in land, Williams proved 
the sincerity of his statements that he wished no security and 
28 R. I. C. R., Vol. I, pp. 15 f. 

29 Ibid., p. 19. 


30 James Ernst, Roger Williams, New England Firebrand, p. 198. 
31 R. I. C. R., Vol. I, pp. 20-21. 
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no privilege not enjoyed by others. He now had no more voice 
nor power than any one of his associates. “I received to my- 
self,” he declares, “not one foot of land or inch of voice more 
in any matter than to my servants and strangers.” Nay more, 
“Roger Williams had laid himself down as a stone in the dust, 
for after comers to step on in town and colony.”’”” 


Thus were established in Rhode Island three hundred years 
ago these four main principles—free rights in religion; separ- 
ation of church and state; representative government or gov- 
ernment derived from the people ; and public ownership of land 
or the natural resources. 


32 P. N.C., Vol. VI, p. 329. 
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CALVIN’S CONCEPTION OF THE 
“COMMUNIO SANCTORUM” 


Ray C. Petry 
McPherson College, McPherson, Kansas 


The year 1936 marks the four hundredth anniversary of 
the Institutes of the Christian Religion.’ In that work is con- 
tained the mature expression of Calvin’s religious thought. 
Attention may well be centered, at this time, upon one of the 
most procreative conceptions contained in the /nstitutes—a con- 
ception still rich in suggestions for our community of Christian 
life. The conception is that of the “societas fidelium” or the 
“communio sanctorum.” In the following study the “communio 
sanctorum’”’ is considered in relation to its concept and to pre- 
destination, cult, discipline, and social service. 


i, 


“Communio sanctorunv’ was the term applied by Calvin 
to the body of those divinely chosen to fulfill an active destiny 
in glorifying God’s name. ‘The term itself he derived from 
the Apostles’ Creed. As a devoted Christian he could say, “I 
believe the holy catholic church, the communion of saints... .”” 

This active body of communicating saints Calvin found in 
the divinely elected, mutually supporting members of God’s 
church, with Christ the head of their society. This true church 
or catholic society was one—one people of God, embracing the 
elect among angels and men claiming from among chosen men 
both the living and those who passed beyond this life.“ The 


1 For the discussion of the Institutes, their various editions, their critical analysis 
and their comparative significance see especially: Ioannis Calvini Opera Quae 
Supersunt Omnia, ed. G. Baum, E, Cunitz, E. Reuss, Brunsvigae 1865, III, VII- 
XLVIT; Jean Calvin, Institution de la Religion Chréstienne, ed. A. Lefranc, H. 
Chatelain, et J. Pannier, Paris, 1911, I, 1-57; E. Doumergue, Jean Calvin: les 
hommes et les choses de son temps; Lausanne, 1910, IV, 1-17. H. D. Foster, 
Collected Papers, p. 32. 

2 Opera, I, 72—Credo sanctam ecclesiam catholicam, sanctorum communionem, 
remissionem peccatorum, carnis resurrectionem, vitam aeternam. Cf. Opera, 
I, 77-78. 

Opera, I, 72—Primum credimus sanctam ecclesiam catholicam, hoe est, universum 
electorum numerum, sive angeli sint, sive homines. ... ; ex hominibus, sive 
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unity of this mystic body was that of vital fellowship. The 
chosen members of Christ constituted a participating body of 
the faithful responding to the heavenly vocation, sanctified unto 
the regnant will of God.* This society of the faithful exercised 
a mutual communication of all blessings to each other under the 
fatherhood of a common God and the headship of a common 
Christ.” God alone knew the exact constituency of his secret 
election. Every member of that elect body must transcend the 
growing confidence in his individual election with a sense of 
responsible participation in Christ’s unified church. For Calvin 
entertained no foolish preoccupation with individual election 
selfishly conceived. As he said, “unless we are united with all 
the other members under Christ our Head, we can have no hope 
of the future inheritance.”” The term “commumo” meant more 
to Calvin than a social institution. By it he designated a group 
of individuals conscious of their common fellowship in divine 
blessings and constant in their mutual communication with each 
other. Secure in the diversity of individual graces and con- 
firmed in the possession of reasonable private resources, each 
of the elect must commit himself to the unity of body and spirit 
befitting those called to a common hope. In glad commitment 
to such a community of life, the true “sanctus” might feel him- 
self articulated with a growing society, stabilized and energized 
by unalterable Divinity Himself. With good reason Calvin 
found in the word “communion” an abundant consolation, for 





mortui, sive adhue vivant; ex viventibus, quibuscunque in terris agant, a ut 
ubivis gentium dispersi sint; unam esse ecclesiam ac societatem et unum Dei 
populum cuius Christus, Dominus noster, dux sit et princeps, ac tanquam unius 
corporis caput; prout in ipso divina bonitate electi sunt, ante mundi constitution- 
em, ut in regnum Dei omnes aggregarentur, sq. Cf. also Inst., [IV 1. 2-3—Opera, 
[[746-748; 1541 ed. pp. 265-266. 
4 Opera, II, 72-73—Haee autem societas catholica est, id est, universalis, quia 
non duas aut tres invenire liceat, verum electi Dei sic omnes in Christo uniuntur 
ac coadunantur, ut quemadmodum ab uno capite pendent, ita in unum velut 
eorpus coalescant; ... Inst., [V 1, 2—Opera, II, 747 reads: Quin sic electi Dei 
omnes in Christo sunt connexi, ut quemadmodum ab uno capite pendent, ita in 
unum velut corpus coalescant, ea inter se compage cohaerentes que eiusdem cor- 
poris membra; vere unum facti, qui una fide, spe, caritate, eodem Dei spiritu 
simul vivunt, non in eandem modo vitae aeternae haereditatem, sed in unius 
Dei ac Christi participationem etiam vocati. Cf. 1541 ed. p. 266. 
Opera, I, 77-78; Inst., IV 1%. 2-3—Opera, II, 747-748: Atque ideo adiungitur 
sanctorum communicatio. Quae particula licet a veteribus fere praetermissa sit, 
non tamen negligenda est, quia ecclesiae qualitatem optime exprimit. Quasi 
dictum esset hae lege aggregari sanctos in societatem Christi, ut quaecunque in 
eos beneficia Deus confert, inter se mutuo communicent. 
§ Inst., IV 1, 7—Opera, II, 752-753—Inst., IV 1. 2—Opera, II, 747; Nisi enim 
sub capite nostro Christo coadunati simus reliquis omnibus membris, nulla nos 
manet spes haereditatis futurae. 
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“while we are assured that everything which God bestows on 
his members belongs to us, all the blessings conferred upon them 
confirm our hope.” Here again lives the assurance that the 
life of the individual with all of its agony and bliss is but a 
part of the wider and deeper life of the community which lives 
in God and for God.’ 

It is true that there were in the visible church those not 
destined for membership in the true church, visible in its entire- 
ty to God alone. God’s true sons in the visible church partici- 
pated through its communion in that of the invisible fraternity. 
They were encouraged by Calvin to impute good motives and 
to foster charitable hopes for all in the visible church who gave 
true signs of participation in God’s lasting communion. These 
signs were confession of faith, example of life, and participa- 
tion in the sacraments, after the fashion of God’s own children.* 
The society of God’s saints working through the visible com- 
munity extended their ministrations to all men everywhere, elect 
and non-elect. With omniscient God lay the sovereign right of 
reappropriating this universal ministry unto the increasing 
visibility of the true church, so long invisible.® 

We may, therefore, agree with Doumergue that Calvin’s 
“communio,” while in no wise deprived of institutional stability, 
transcended this to the more exalted status of a communicating 
society. The communion of saints in the body of the church 
was more than a fixed unity of being, or an aggregate of in- 
dividuals geographically located. It was an active communion 
of life in the most organic sense.” 


II. 


Calvin felt that the vitality of this “communio sanctorum” 
was heightened, not impaired, by the doctrine of predestination. 
A careful reading of the sources leaves one with definite impres- 
sions as to Calvin’s application of that doctrine. He could not 
readily conceive of the reprobate’s attempting the prosecution 
of the good life in opposition to God’s will, nor could he entertain 
the possibility of the elect’s prostituting, with scandalous lives, 
the certainty of their election. In Calvin’s thought, God had 
arbitrarily determined the status of all men regardless of their 

7 Inst., IV 1. 3; Opera, II, 748; 1541 ed. pp. 268-269. 

8 Inst, IV 1, 7-8; Opera, II, 752-753; Opera, I, 75. 

9 Ibid., I VOT, 55; Opera, II, 305-306; Inst., III, XX™, 14; Opera, II, 710-711. 
10 Doumergue, op. cit., V, 20, pp. 55-67. 
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merits. Not man’s freedom, but God’s will, shaped the ends of 
life and every man’s course to his end. God had irrevocably 
reprobated some according to the just deserts of all; others he 
had as irrevocably elected to everlasting life by the exercise 
of his sovereign mercy. Calvin seems, therefore, to have been 
convinced that the reprobates would carry on no heart-breaking 
struggle to be saved in spite of God. They would give evident 
signs of the judgment which God had already passed upon them. 
The elect would not betray their divine calling with unrestrained 
license. Since holiness of life was the end to which God had 
elected them, they would find themselves stirred and impelled to 
the attainment of that end. Calvin envisaged the communion of 
saints as pursuing, with divine power, the active way of sancti- 
fication unto which they had been individually and collectively 
called.” 

History records the vigorous action of those who followed 
Calvin in his interpretation of God’s call. Freed from the ne- 
cessity of winning their salvation, they dedicated their corporate 
action to the ends for which God had saved them.’* These elect 
answered God’s summons as steel does a magnet. The more 
positive their reaction to the magnet the greater was their as- 
surance that they were true steel. It is not strange that their 
reactions were increasingly positive, their edifying works more 
diversified and social. 

Their works were in no wise aids to salvation. Saved by 
God’s mercy and dwelling in the free promise of justification, 
they buttressed their faith in election with the signs of God’s 
favor toward them.” In the gift of works which God vouch- 
safed to them, they saw “proofs of God dwelling and reigning” 
in them.’* In these works were recognized God’s goodness and 
signs of calling in which they discerned their election.”” When 
11 For the sources upon which the foregoing is based see especially: 1541 ed. pp. 

ests 485-495; Inst., ILIX*1, 5; Opera, II, 682 ff.; Inst., IJ] XXUI, 12; Opera, 
12 E. Troeltsch, ‘‘Calvin and Calvinism,’? Hibbert Journal, Oct. 1909, pp. 108 ff. 
13 For the relation of election, vocation, justification, faith, works, ete. see especial- 

ly 1541 ed. pp. 354, 387-390; Inst., III, XIV. 8 16, 18, 19, 20, 21; Opera, II, 560, 
14 int, Mit XVI,18; Opera, II, 576: Sic fundata, erecta, stabilita conscientia 


operum quoque consideratione stabilitur; quatenus, scilicet testimonia sunt Dei 
in nobis habitantis ac regnantis. 

15 Ibid., III XIV, 28; Opera, II, 577-578: Videmus iam non eam in sanctis fiduciam 
operum esse quae vel eorum merito aliquid tribuat (quando ea non aliter quam 
Dei dona intuentur, unde eius bonitatem recognoscant, non aliter quam vocationis 
signa unde electionem reputent), .... Cf. Ibid., IIT, X1V. 19; Opera, II, 577. Cf. 
also III, XV. 8; Opera, IT, 585: Ecce, non iustificamus hominem ex operibus 
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they communed in Christ and the body of his saints, they saw 
their election mirrored in him. In their growing communion 
was ample proof of their place in the Book of Life.” 

The doctrine of election, as Calvin saw it, did not paralyze 
action but inspired it. Doumergue suggests that in the practical 
outworking of Calvin’s thought the sign of election is vocation; 
the sign of vocation is faith; but the sign of faith is sanctifi- 
cation, that is, good works.’ In participating union, God’s 
saints gave proof of their election by the very positiveness and 
consistency with which they answered their call. 

In such a company, as Troeltsch says, “God’s will is from 
the very beginning directed towards a sanctified community. 
Isolated though an individual may be in the time preceding the 
working out of his election, this doctrine of predestination itself 
brings him back into a fellowship which is mutually supporting, 
enduring, criticising and improving, and such fellowship is, in 
every case, as in Israel’s, defined to be a fellowship of the peo- 
ple.””* 

Hence God’s elect need not be tortured by doubts as to 
their divine vocation. They may have sufficient proof of their 
election in the impulsion to make God’s sanctified community 
the directing element in human affairs. God’s sovereign will 
has determined the indestructible community of his saints. He 
endows the elect with the passion to bear fruits in transforming 
service to all mankind. The doctrine of election sends men out 
individually and corporately to show how intrepidly they may 
recreate society for the God whose mercy elects them. 


IIT. 


The communion of saints found reenforcement for its life 
and impetus to its social action in the solidarity of public wor- 
ship. Children and adults met regularly in Genevan churches 
for thorough indoctrination in the authoritative Word; they 
gave public confession of a common faith; joined in a common 
dedication through public prayers; partook in common of vital- 
izing sacraments.” 


coram Deo; sed omnes qui ex Deo sunt, dicimus regenari, et novam creaturam 
fierei, ut ex regno peccati transeant in regnum justitiae, atque hoe testimonio 
certam facere suam vocationem, et tanquam arbores a fructibus indicari, 

16 1541 ed. pp. 490-491 ff. Opera, II, 716. 

17 Doumergue, op. cit., V, 625 ff.; IV, 284-287. 

18 Troeltsch, op. cit., p. 119. 

19 E. Choisy, La théocratie d Genéve au temps de Calvin, Genéve, n. d., pp. 232 ff. 
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The preaching, teaching, and study of the Word supplied 
the central focus of community worship as it furnished the 
vigorous basis for communal action. The whole Genevan church- 
state was a bibliocracy with the cohesiveness and motivating 
unity of the Word. From the resultant corporate action pro- 
ceeded a new incentive to intellectual progress, the regimenta- 
tion of fundamentzi activities, the surveillance of morals, the 
encouragement to stalwart living, and the attack upon socially 
pathological conditions.” 


Public prayer lent itself particularly to the reenforcement 
of the sanctified body in the active common life. God in his 
Word had ordained common prayers among the faithful. Such 
prayers were fitly uttered in public temples by those communi- 
cating unto the spiritual lives of each other w hile giving homage 
to God with common accord. Words and songs of due gravity 
joined to the sincere devotion of prayerful hearts might fitly 
proclaim the praises of God. The Lord, served unitedly, was 
thus glorified by the saints in public communion. Confessions 
of faith made by each were a communication and incitement 
to the growth of all. Thus the communion of saints in prayer 
led directly to active lives filled with powers newly released by 


God.” 


Common prayers thus designed for the edification of the 
whole participating church were to be uttered in the language 
commonly understood by those assembled.* Individuals ad- 
dressing God as “Our Father” were enjoined to communicate 
divine blessings to each other as to brethren with a common 


20 Choisy, op. cit., pp. 232-238; Articles of 1537, Opera, Xa, 12-14; see also Walker, 
op. cit., p. 129; 1541 ed., the Argument, p. II: Combien que la saincte Escriture 
contienne une doctrine parfaicte, 4 laquelle on ne peut rien adjouster: comme 
en icelle nostre Seigneur a voulu desployer les Thresors infiniz de sa Sapience. 
Cf. H. Reyburn John Calvin, London, 1914, pp. 351-354; Doumergue, op. cit., IV, 
54-84, 

Inst., III, *X, 30-31; Opera, II, 657, 658: Potissimus tamen linguae usus est in 

orationibus publicis, quae in fidelium conventu habentur; quibus hoe agitur, ut 

Deum, quem uno spiritu eademque fide colimus, communi una voce et veluti 

eodem omnes ore pariter glorificemus, idque palam, ut omnes vicissim, a suo 

quisque fratre, confessionem fide accipiant ad eius exemplum invitentur et 

incitentur. Cf, 1541 ed. p. 541. Cf. also on songs, chants, etc., Inst., IIT, *X, 32; 

Opera, II, 659; Articles of 1537, Opera, Xa, 12. 

22 The 1541 edition, p. 541 reads: Dont aussi il appert, que oraisons publiques ne 
se doivent faire ne en langage Gree entre les Latins: ne en latin entre Francoys 
ou Anglois, (comme la coustume a esté par tout cy devant), mais en langaige 
commun du pays: qui se puisse entendre de toute l’assemblée. Cf. Inst., III, 
XX, 33; Opera, II, 659. 
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paternity.” The Christian’s prayers were to be truly common, 
embracing a pious and humane solicitation for every living 
man’s welfare whatever his secret status in God’s eyes.** Saints 
were admonished to a special affection for “those of the house- 
hold of faith.” All their prayers were to “bear reference to 
that community which our Lord has established in his king- 
dom and family.”” Yet from that familial association, social 
blessing proceeded in a wide humanitarian arc to the world at 


large.” 


In like fashion, the faithful communed with Christ in the 
sacrament of baptism. Joined with him thus in his death as in 
his life, the communicant became a participant in all Christ’s 
blessings. Baptism became the firmest bond of consecrated 
union between Christ and his saints. 


In baptism God regenerated his elect, inducted them into 
the communal life of the church, and adopted them into his 
divine society. In the communion of the Holy Supper, God’s 
saints were invigorated by Christ, the food of the soul, unto 
the heavenly immortality. Co-participation with Christ in this 
sacrament meant incorporation in Christ with the full resources 
of his heavenly endowment.” 


As the consummation of this mysterious yet effective com- 
munion in Christ with his united saints, there comes a new 
animation in purity, sanctity of life, charity, peace, and concord. 
Calvin begs each member of Christ’s indivisible unity to see 
that any injury offered any brother is in that measure an assault 
upon Christ, the head of our common body. Therefore, “What 
stronger stimulus could be employed to excite mutual charity 
than when Christ, presenting himself to us, not only invites us 
by his example to give and devote ourselves mutually to each 
other, but inasmuch as he makes himself common to all, also 
makes us all to be one in him.’”*’ Herein is the maximum im- 


23 Inst., TIT, XX, 38; Opera, II, 663; 1541 ed. pp. 546-547. Cf. Doumergue, op. cit., 
IV, 339-340. 

24 Inst., III, XX, 38; Opera, II, 664: Neque solum quos tales ad praesens videt 
atque cognoscit, sed omnes qui super terram agunt homines; de quibus quid 
statuerit Deus, extra notitiam est; nisi quod illis optima optare et sperare non 
minus pium quam humanum est. 

25 Inst., III, XX, 39, 47; Opera, II, 664, 675. 

26 Inst., IV, XVI, 1, 8-10; Opera, II, 1002 f., 1007-1010; Inst., IV, XVII, 2, 9-10, 37; 
Opera, IV, 977, 985-986, 1040. 

27 Inst., IV, XVI, 38; Opera, II, 1040; Opera, IV, 1041-1042. 
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pulse of the communion of saints participating in Christ to an 
ethical, social ministry, within and without.” 
IV. 

However, the effectiveness of this mysterious association 
with Christ rested upon a pure observance of the life-giving 
communion of his body and blood. The food of the soul and 
the pledge of Christ’s fellowship must not be mangled by rep- 
robates and sinners. Discipline must therefore be exercised 
upon all who reduced the effectiveness of that communion. Only 
then could the true church come to light among men.” 

Those who failed, after discipline, to preserve the guarantee 
of communication must yield to excommunication. Correction, 
discipline, and excommunication, when necessary, were required, 
first of all, to remove scandalous dishonorers of God; to dispel 
impious contaminators of Christ from the Christian body; and 
to save the Lord’s supper from profanation. It was necessary 
further, to rescue the good from corruption by the wicked. 
Again, strong measures might lead such as were yet amenable 
to better life to repentance and reincorporation with God’s peo- 
ple.® 

To administer such correctives, Calvin recommended re- 
sponsible individuals of proved life. These were to serve as 
critics of unbecoming conduct; to exercise preventives against 
deterioration ; and to bring cases of anti-social, unchristian char- 
acter within the scope of community control. Those who could 
not be reclaimed must be ejected; for when discipline fails, the 
community disintegrates. The true discipline exercised in the 
name of the church and its spiritual jurisdiction is “‘a most ex- 
cellent preservation of health, foundation of order, and bond 
of unity.” 


V. 


The community of saints as a disciplined body gave glory 
to God through the service of men. The individual could not 
withdraw from the common life into selfish isolation. That was 


28 For the ethical significance of the communion in the life of the communicant 
see Foster, op. cit., p. 48. 

29 J. T. MeNeill, Unitive Protestantism, New York, 1930, pp. 47-49; MeNeill, 
Makers of Christianity, II, 193; Foster, op. cit., pp. 49 ff. 

30 Inst., IV, XI, 1-3, 5, 15; Opera, II, 905-906, 907-908; on the reclamatory ends of 
the process of excommunication see Inst., IV, XU, 10; Opera, II, 911; Opera, 
IV, 830. 

31 On the process of discipline, excommunication and restoration and its significance 
for communion see Opera, X4, 7-10; Inst., IV, X11 4; Opera, II, 907. 
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to live lower than the beast.** He erred who sought to grow 
by himself. All were to be whatever they were for each other.” 
Each of the elect was called individually to a collectivity of 
saints. He devoted himself, with his fellows, to a communion 
of social service not excluding the vilest of men. Renunciation 
of self for the glory of God entailed stewardship of God’s gifts 
through exalted ministry to men. Gifts obtained from the Lord 
are entrusted to us on the condition that “they should be ap- 
plied to the common benefit of the church; and that, therefore, 
the legitimate use of all his favors is a liberal and kind com- 
munication of them to others.” 

The communion of saints was called to play its part in the 
common solidarity and interdependence of all humanity. Since 
the Lord had bound the whole human race by a kind of unity, 
“the safety of all ought to be considered as entrusted to each.’”” 
None was self-sufficing. King and peasant were alike descend- 
ants of Adam. In those most despicable was a humanity shared 
by the most exalted. God’s saints were to seek the welfare of 
all.*® All men, Greeks or barbarians, friends or enemies, were 
to be embraced in charitable affection, for the sake of God. 
“God... requires that the love which we bear him be diffused 
among all mankind, so that our fundamental principle must ever 
be, Let a man be what he may, he is still to be loved, because 
God is loved.’ 

Social ministration was to be extended regardless of the 
recipient’s merit. Contributive and corrective communications 
to all mankind were rendered useful by God to those whom he 
had predestinated.* 

Important as Calvin felt doctrine to be in the initiation of 
Christian life, he demanded that its efficacy be proved in trans- 
formed hearts and fructifying experience. Doctrine was not 
32 Opera, XXXIV, 115 cited by Doumergue, op. cit., V, 629, note 5. 

33 Commentary on the Ephesians, IV, 16, cited by MeNeill, Unitive Protestantism, 
pp. 31-33. 

34 Inst., III, VI, 5 (Allen’s tr.); Opera, II, 509, says: At seriptura ut eo nos 
manu ducat, praemonet, quidquid a Domino gratiarum obtinemus, esse nobis 
hac lege concreditum, ut in commune ecclesiae bonum conferatur, Ideoque 
legitimum gratiarum omnium usum esse, liberalem ac benignam eum aliis com- 
municationem, 

35 Inst., II, VOL, 399; Opera, IT, 294. 

36 Doumergue, op. cit., V, 629-30; Opera, XXXII, 308-309. 

37 Inst., II, VWI, 55 (Beveridge tr.); Opera, II, 306: Sed dico, universum hominum 
genus, nulla exceptione, uno caritatis affectu esse amplexandum: ... nullum 
hic esse discrimen barbari aut Graeci, digni vel indigni, amici vel in- 


imici; quoniam in Deo, non in se ipsis considerandi sunt. 
38 Inst., III, XXU1, 14; Opera, II, 711. 
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an affair of the tongue but of life. It transcended intellectual 
processes to possess the heart and soul.’ All doctrine was a 
doctrine of the practical. Example of life led to socialized 
action.*° Private and public morality were not harshly separated. 
Here, as Troeltsch says, “The streams of individual life empty 
themselves on every side into the ocean of Christian unity, and 
every Christian is obliged to regulate his life and conduct with 
circumspection to the good of his fellows.”* And again “we 
may call the scheme of Calvinism a socialism of mutual respon- 
sibility—the responsibility of every individual for the whole, 
and of the whole for every individual, and further of the in- 
dividuals for one another.” 





Every man as debtor to neighbor and to society was a con- 
ception rich in solidarity and social planning. Intelligent stew- 
ardship, for the sake of all who needed help, replaced arrogant 
philanthropies impersonally extended.** The spirit of Calvin 
and his ‘‘communio” was, therefore, a social spirit emphasizing 
the place of each individual in the active regeneration of the 
common life. 


The “communio,” which ceased not to pass judgment upon 
ignoble acts and scandalous lives, sought daily to sanctify with 
most diverse gifts all its life and all the life of all men in all 
society.“ The glorification of God was sought, thus, in a com- 
munity embracing and organizing state, family, and the daily 
economy for social, Christian ends.** In Calvin's “societas fi- 
delium’”’ there appear “Christian social reform and social recon- 
struction,” as “the conscious united work of Christian society.” 
The ideals set forward by God’s people were applied with admir- 
able effect, if not with the greatest tact, to the whole society of 
the Genevan church-state." Excellent educational institutions 
were fostered. Medical and hospital services were provided. 


39 Inst., III, V1. 4; Opera, II, 504: Non enim linguae est doctrina, sed vitae. 

40 Doumergue, op. cit. V, 625-633; Opera, I, 75. 

41 Troeltsch, op. cit., pp. 119-120. 

42 Troeltsch, op. cit., pp. 120-121. 

43 Inst., III, VU. 7; Opera, II, 511-512. Too often (ef. Opera, IV, 194): ‘‘quand 
un homme riche a donné quelque chose du sien, il laisse 1A toutes les autres 
charges, et, s’en exempte comme si elles ne luy appartenoyent de rien.’’ 

44 Doumergue, op. cit., V, 631; MeNeill, Makers of Christianity, 193; McNeill, 
Unitive Protestantism, pp. 49-56. 

45 Cf. Doumergue, op. cit., V, 631-32 for Troeltsch’s ideas more fully developed; 
ef, Choisy, op. cit., pp. 278, 231, 266; cf. Inst., III, ™, 3; 1541 ed. p. 813. 

46 Troeltsch, op. cit., pp. 120-121. 


47 Foster, op. cit., pp. 30-76 for ‘‘Calvin’s Programme for a Puritan State.’’ 
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Marital and family relations, together with public and private 
morals, were subjected to rigid standards. Prisoners and in- 
valids were given physical and spiritual ministration. Taverns 
and their characteristic evils were attacked. Mendicancy was 
proscribed. Productive labor was enjoined. Sanitary measures, 
sewage disposal, street patrol, housing regulations, and fire pre- 
vention were given constructive attention. Economic polity and 
commercial transactions were brought within the province of 
Christian equity and community welfare.*® Social sensitivity 
and intelligent planning were evidenced in private and public 
benefactions for purposes of education and for social unfortu- 
nates. Good citizenship was encouraged. Constitutional gov- 
ernment as an agency co-operating with God’s will was staunch- 
ly supported.” 

Of such social ethics underlying the above social action 
Troeltsch could say, “an ethic of this kind implies the united 
social body, the body Christian, which is built up to the honor 
of God in a different but not separate working of spiritual and 
worldly control.’’** Of the organized program of social reform 
and social reconstruction proceeding from the Christian com- 
munion he felt justified in declaring: “In this resemblance to 
a Christian social constitution lies the most unique of the relig- 
ious ideas of Calvin.”” 


Protestantism today stands in need of a socially transform- 
ing communion. With such a unifying dynamic the church 
might challenge the growing confusion and individualistic prem- 
ises of a secular culture. The task of spiritualization is a col- 
lective one. The building of the Beloved Community rests upon 
the spiritual collaboration with God of those who support his 
purposes. Personality is adequately developed and social wel- 
fare is best served when the individual gives himself with relig- 
ious dedication to the common life. 





48 Cf. the Ordonnances ecclesiastiques, Opera, X4, 15 ff., 91 ff.; ef. B. Kidd, Docu- 
ments, Oxford, 1911, 591-603; Choisy, op. cit., 231, 249-250; G. Harkness, John 
Calvin, N. Y., 1931, pp. 26, 28, 221 ff.; Inst., IV. UL 9; Reyburn, op. cit., pp. 
335 ff. 

49 Reyburn, op. cit., p. 207; Harkness, op. cit., p. 50 ff.; Opera, X@, 245-249; Opera, 
XXIV, 679-683; Doumergue, op. cit., V, 624-712; Harkness, op. cit., pp. 157-221. 

50 Foster, op. cit., p. 73; ef. Doumergue, op. cit., V, 233-301 for social character 
and the social services of Calvin and Calvinism, For a diseussion of governmental 
theory ef. Inst., IV, XX; Foster, op. cit., pp. 36, 38-43; Harkness, op. cit., pp. 
221-237. 

51 Troeltsch, op. cit., pp. 117-118. 

52 Troeltsch, op. cit., p. 12). 
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Calvin’s theology and coercive polity can have but limited 
application in our world. The Christian church, however, may 
well employ with improved methodology the social dynamism of 
his “communio sanctorum.” Protestantism need not dissipate 
vital energies nor accommodate itself to secularism. It may 
choose to provide a unifying stimulus and a communicating fel- 
lowship for the ends of social regeneration. 





THE MAYHEW CONTROVERSY 


RICHARD JAMES HOOKER 
Chicago, Illinois 


Somewhere in the complicated pattern of colonial fears 
that were aroused by legislation, actual or proposed, during the 
fifteen years preceding the American Revolution, an indeter- 
minate space must be found for the so-called Mayhew Contro- 
versy. Coming into the open in 1763, this anti-Anglican out- 
break drew its life from roots which stretched profusely into 
the past. This study aims not only to describe the various 
sources of the controversy, but also to point out several of its 
more interesting characteristics. 

Ignoring for the moment the lesser causes, it can be stated 
with some safety that the quarrel sprang from two fears: one, 
which in a disguised form was made the formal excuse for the 
controversy, had its source in the steady increase in size and 
influence of the Episcopal church in New England. The other 
was of political, religious and economic encroachments from 
England in the form of American bishops whose appointment, 
it was known, could be made only by an Act of Parliament. On 
these two fears, which reappeared like symphonic motifs 
throughout the controversy’s existence, there depended a great 
variety of other apprehensions: “There is no end,, you know,” 
Jonathan Mayhew was to remark on another occasion, “to peo- 
ple’s fears and jealousies, when once they are thoroughly 
alarmed.’”* 

For a full understanding of the political and religious ques- 
tions involved, we must first notice the outstanding differences 
between the two denominations, and then outline those prelimi- 
nary conflicts which appeared between 1758 and the opening 
guns of the controversy proper in 1763. 

Since its founding in 1701, the Anglican Society for Prop- 
agating the Gospel in Foreign Parts* had fostered missions 
in increasing numbers throughout New England, most of them 

1 Jonathan Mayhew, The Snare Broken . . . Occasioned by the Repeal of the 


Stamp-Act, Boston, 1766, p. 27. 
2 This will hereafter be frequently referred to as ‘‘the Society’’ or the ‘‘S. P. G.’’ 
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being placed in the larger towns. These new centers were 
thought of by the Congregationalists as a growing threat to the 
prosperity and even the existence of the standing order; yet 
acting individually the new churches tended to shatter the pre- 
judices against the Episcopal church, thus conducing to its 
further growth. It had long been the custom of non-Episcopa- 
lians to speak of the Church of England as similar to the much 
hated Catholic church. But “Ocular demonstrations,” as one 
Anglican missionary remarked, “. . . abates their prejudices 
and satisfies them that our Service is neither idolatrous nor 
superstitious. ’” 


The Great Awakening, too, brought about important 
changes in the relations of the two denominations. Its immedi- 
ate effects were to throw the Episcopal churches under a cloud 
of unpopularity, standing exclusively aside as they did from the 
“enthusiasms.’* The New England Episcopal clergy and the 
Society’s missionaries sought to immunize their congregations 
from the revival’s influence,’ and even essayed to stem its spread 
by the use of pamphlets solicited from England.* In the end, 
however, their position was rewarded. The internecine battles 
of the Congregational churches increased the mobility of the 
church-going population, and the residue of congregations that 
had been torn into factions on questions of theology or the ac- 
ceptance of the evangelism, either formed new churches or 
joined the Episcopalians.’ 


The political relationship of the two denominations in New 
England was an echo, across a hundred years and three thou- 
sand miles, from the earlier English struggles. By history and 
tradition the persecutions suffered by the Puritans before the 
English Revolution had been transmitted to the New England 


3 W. McGilchrist to the Secretary of the S. P. G., in William Stevens Perry, 
Historical Collections Relating to the American Colonial Church, Hartford, 
1873, III, 514f. This will hereafter be referred to as Perry, Collections. 

4 Jacob C. Meyer, Church and State in Massachusetts from 1740 to 1833, Cleve- 

land, 1930, pp. 75f. 

Brockwell to Secretary, Feb. 18, 1741/2, in Perry, Collections, IIT, 354; Plant 

to Secretary, July 23, 1742, ibid., p. 364. 

6 Cutler to Bishop of London, Dec. 5, 1740, in tbid., p. 348; Cutler to Secretary, 

Sept. 25, 1741, ibid., pp. 357f. 

Cutler to Secretary, June 11, 1741, in Perry, Collections, III, 355; idem to 

idem, Dec. 30, 1742, ibid., pp. 366f; Charles C. Tiffany, A History of the 

Protestant Episcopal Church, American Church History Series, New York, 1895, 

pp. 143f; Herbert Schneider and Carol Schneider, editors, Samuel Johnson, 

President of King’s College. His Career and Writings, New York, 1929, I, 

353; Williston Walker, Ten New England Leaders, New York, 1901, p. 329. 
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Congregationalists.* The principal need in conciliating the 
American dissenters, Archbishop of Canterbury, Thomas Seck- 
er, thought, consisted in convincing them “that whatever the 
Bishops were, from whom their Ancestors fled into the new 
world, those of the present age are and always have been, most 
sincere Patrons of extensive toleration. .. .”” 

The Anglicans, on the other hand, found their best friends 
in the American colonies among the influential English ap- 
pointive officials. And as a minority party in New England 
and subject to a more or less united opposition from the Con- 
gregational element, they came to rely even more than tradition 
would require on political support from England. As one mis- 
sionary explained: 

It is impossible for the Church to subsist, much less to flourish in 
New England, without some countenance and compassionate regards from 
home ; for this is a popular government, the populace are under the direc- 
tion of the clergy . . . and if it were not for apprehensions of danger at 
home, we should soon be in the like condition to the protestants of 
France.*® 


But supported by grants from the Society and strengthened 
by the divisions among the Congregationalists, the Anglican 
church in New England reached proportions that presaged to 
nervous and far-sighted opponents a New England where the 
Episcopal church might be a dominating one. Its real strength, 
however, was in England, and at the time of the Mayhew Con- 
troversy the Anglicans in New England were poorly prepared 
to meet organized opposition. Though having the not un- 
important aid of the Episcopal governor,” they were handi- 
capped by the lack of any centralized direction nearer than Eng- 
land. Thus we have the strange spectacle of an Episcopal 
church having less organization than a Congregational. Henry 
Caner, rector of King’s Chapel in Boston, wrote to Archbishop 
Secker that: 

... We are a Rope of Sand; there is no union, no authority among us; 


we cannot even summon a Convention for united Counsel and advice, 
while the Dissenting Ministers have their Monthly, Quarterly, and An- 


8 Claude H. Van Tyne, The Causes of the War of Independence, Cambridge, 
Mass., 1922, p. 45; John Beach, A Friendly Expostulation. . . . ,New York, 
1763, p. 18; Charles Francis Adams, editor, The Works of John Adams, 
Boston, 1856, X, 288. 

9 To Samuel Johnson, Sept. 27, 1758, in S. P. G. Photostats, in Library of Con- 
gress. Hereafter referred to as S. P. G. Photostats. 

10 Beach, op. ctt., p. 44. 

11 Jonathan Mayhew, Remarks on an Anonymous Tract. ... , Boston, 1764, p. 69. 
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nual Associations, Conventions, etc., to advise, assist, and support each 
other in any Measures which they shall think proper to enter into.'? 


Having thus sketched the broad background of the May- 
hew Controversy it is necessary to notice various lesser frictions 
which, in the five years preceding the controversy, combined 
with the general trend of the colonies’ relations to the mother 
country to produce the final outbreak against the English state 
church. 


In 1758 the fear of American bishops was revived when 
Thomas Secker, who avowedly had long been on record as 
strongly in favor of bishops for the colonies,’* became Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury and the head of the church."* Upon his ele- 
vation to the post, Secker wrote Samuel Johnson that the Eng- 
lish dissenters were so closely allied with those in America “that 
We have need to be continuously on our guard against Them.” 
He sought to impress upon Johnson how important it was that 
the American missionaries should write completely and fully 
in regard to complaints of, or by the dissenters, “that We may 
be ready to say, and do about Them what is requisite.’ And 
above all, he warned, anything that might appear in print re- 
flecting on the Society should be immediately sent; ‘All these 
things will contribute directly or indirectly, to facilitate what 
We must ever pray and labour for, till We obtain it, the es- 
tablishment of Bishops of our Church in America.””” 


Secker did not have long to wait for anti-Episcopal tracts 
from New England; fear of American bishops had been stim- 
ulated by his own rise to power, and alarm at the spread of the 
Anglican church had been aggravated by the establishment of 
a new mission at Cambridge,’® where the University had long 
been a symbol of Congregational supremacy. The apprehen- 
sions thus aroused were, reflected by those sounding-boards of 
public opinion, the press and the pulpit. In 1761 Ezra Stiles 
both preached and published his sermon on The Christian 

12 Jan. 7, 1763, in Perry, Collections, III, 490. 

13 Secker to S. Johnson, Sept. 27, 1758, in 8. P. G. Photostats; Leighton Coleman, 
The Church in America, The National Church Series, New York, 1895, pp. 82ff. 

14 The Works of Thomas Secker ... To Which is Prefixed, A Review of His Life 
and Character, by Beilby Porteus. ..., London, 1825, I, xxviii. 

15 Sept. 27, 1758, in S. P. G. Photostats. 

16 Henry Caner to Secker, Apr. 7, 1759, in Perry, Collections, III, 452f; Secker 
to 8. Johnson, July 19, 1759, in E. B. O’Callaghan, editor, Documents Relative 


to the Colonial History of the State of New York, ..., Albany, 1856, VII, 
394f. Hereafter referred to as N. Y. Colonial Documents. 
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Union," intending, according to Henry Caner, “‘to invite all 
parties and sects in the Country to unite against the Church 
of England.”** In 1762 Charles Chauncy spoke on the validity 
of Presbyterian ordination at the important Dudleian Lecture 
of Harvard, not without, Caner claimed, “hard and ungenerous 
reflections upon Episcopal Government.”’® This lecture of 

Chauncy’s was published,” and in the same year there was re- 

printed in Boston from a New York edition of the year before, 

an anti-Episcopal tract entitled, 4 True Cofie of a Genuine 

Letter to the Archbishop of Canterbury.” And early in 1763 

Caner reported that the dissenters were reprinting in Boston 

De Laune’s Plea for the Non-Conformists, “to give people the 

worst impressions of our Church.”” 

Another violent attack on the Episcopal church and the 
Society nearly precipitated the controversy. In New York, in 
1762, there was published an anonymous tract, The Real Ad- 
vantages Which Ministers and People May Enjoy ... By Con- 
forming to the Church of England.* With heavy-handed irony 
it professed to praise the Church of England and the Society 
while it actually attacked them vigorously. Significantly enough, 
Samuel Johnson wrote Archbishop Secker that he could dis- 
cover no copies in New York, its place of publication, though 
in New England it was circulating in considerable numbers.” 
An answer was prepared by John Beach,” a New York mis- 
sionary, though Secker directed it be both mild and anonymous 
so that it might not begin ‘‘a formal controversy.”** Secker 
and others, incidentally, erroneously suspected Mayhew, long 
conspicuous in England and America for his anti-Anglicanism, 
of having written The Real Advantage.” 

Henry Caner, located in Boston, the center of this case of 
nerves that gripped the Congregationalists, sought to find the 
17 A Discourse on the Christian Union... . , Brookfield, Mass., 1799. 

18 To Secker, Jan. 7, 1763, in Perry, Collections, III, 490. 

19 Ibid., p. 489. 

20 Validity of Presbyterian Ordination Asserted and Maintained, Boston, 1762. 

21 A copy is owned by the American Antiquarian Society, Worcester, Mass. 

22 To Secker, Jan. 7, 1763, in Perry, Collections, IIT, 489; another edition of the 
Plea for the Non-Conformists was published in 1763, ‘‘ With a preface by the 
Author of the Review.’’ Willard O, Waters, compiler, American Imprints, 
1648-1797 in the Huntington Library, Supplementing Evans’ American Bibli- 
ography, Cambridge, Mass., 1933. No. 247. 

23 Evans gives as the author of this, Noah Welles. No. 9302. 

24 To Secker, Jan. 6, 1763, in N. Y. Colontal Documents, VII, 516. 

25 Beach, op. cit. 

26 Secker to S. Johnson, Mar. 30, 1763, in N. Y. Colonial Documents, VII, 519. 

27 Ibid., p. 518. 
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basis for the outburst of feeling against the Anglican church. 
The result of his speculations he sent to Archbishop Secker : 





The only reason that I can give for that bitterness of spirit which 
seems thus of a sudden to break out among the Dissenters is, that they 
look upon the war as near a conclusion, and that a great part of the con- 
quests made in America will probably be ceded to the British Crown. So 
remarkable a Crisis, it is natural to imagine, will fall under such regulations 
as will either greatly establish the Church of England, or the Dissenting 
Interest, in this part of the world. Their activity is therefore employed 
to the uttermost, both here and in England, to secure the Event in their 
favor. And I am sorry to say, that their conduct in this matter is as 
disingenuous as their diligence is remarkable.”* 


Among the Anglicans the opportunity was not overlooked. Sam- | 
uel Johnson hoped that in the scheme on foot for the settle- ) 
ment of the new conquests “the Interests of Religion” would 
not be forgotten,” and Secker answered him, in 1763, that at 
the next session of the Parliament there would be a discussion 
of “the settlement of his Majesty’s American dominion; and 
then we must try our utmost for bishops.’”*’ Caner’s theory, 
too, was no doubt influenced by his observations of a dispute 
that had begun nearly a year before between the New England 
Anglicans and the Congregational ministers. 





The successes of the war against France had given new 
hope to those who felt it their responsibility to send missionaries 
to the Indians of North America. In 1760, rejoicing in the 
success of the English arms, Jonathan Mayhew noted that 
“there seems to be a fairer prospect, by the blessings of God, 
of doing something considerable to this end, than ever there 
has been in times past. ... ,”* and, as he had done so often 
before, expressed the hope that the Society would “amongst 
other objects of their charitable attention, hereafter make this a 
principal one.”** Charles Chauncy and other Congregational 
ministers expressed themselves similarly ;** indeed, every factor 
that had acted to make the wars with France veritable cru- 
28 Jan. 7, 1763, in Perry, Collections, III, 489. 


29 To Secker, Aug. 10, 1763, in N. Y. Colonial Documents, VII, 537. 
30 H. and C. Schneider, op. cit., IIT, 269. | 





31 Two Discourses Delivered October 9th, 1760... . , Boston, 1760, p. 57. 
32 Ibid., p. 60n. | 
33 Charles Chauncy, All Nations of the Earth Blessed in Christ. . . . , Boston, 


1762, p. 29; Eli Forbes, God the Strength and Salvation of His People, Boston, 
1761, p. 33; Andrew Eliot, 4 Sermon Preached October 25th, 1759, Boston, 
1759, p. 42; Thomas Foxcroft, Grateful Reflezions on the signal Appearances 
of Divine Providence, Boston, 1760, p. 30. 
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sades,"* would suggest that upon a successful conclusion the 
advantages gained over “popery” should be followed up by an 
active policy of conversion. 

It was certainly on this wave of war-impelled enthusiasm 
that the Boston Congregationalists formed a Society for Prop- 
agating Christian Knowledge among the Indians in North 
America.” James Bowdoin became president of the Society,” 
some two thousand pounds were pledged to carry out its pur- 
poses, the Massachusetts General Court incorporated it, and 
the Act was sent to England for “His Majesty’s approbation.” 
There were rumours of a large land transfer to Governor 
Bernard to obtain his consent to the Bill.* “We are not with- 
out apprehensions,” wrote Mayhew, “that our good friends 
of the Church of England will endeavour to obstruct this 
scheme ; but hope to no purpose.’’*” 

He was correct in his fears. For whether or not the Con- 
gregationalists had intended the new Society to be an hindrance 
to the Anglican S. P. G., it was taken to be such by the New 
England missionaries and clergy of the Episcopal church, who 
hastened to communicate their alarm to Archbishop Secker. 
One saw the dissenters take all the best locations among the 
Indians, publish that they were doing all the work for which 
the S. P. G. had been established but which it had neglected, 
prejudice many against the Society, “dry up many of those 
charitable sources from which support is now drawn, and go 
near perhaps to bring its very being into Jeopardy.”** Henry 
Caner was also alarmed, and wrote that the Society of the 
dissenters was designed to frustrate the S. P. G., that while 
pretending to spread religion among the Indians they would 
really be sending missionaries to interfere with those of the 
Anglican Society.** Secker answered him that he saw the mat- 
ter in the same light, and thought it remarkable that neither 


34 Meyer, op. cit., p. 32; Van Tyne, op. cit., p. 407; Claude H. Van Tyne, ‘‘ The 
Clergy and the American Revolution,’’ American Historical Review (1913-14), 


XIX, p. 60. 
35 Law passed Feb. 11, 1762. See The Acts and Resolves ... of the Massachusetts 
Bay. ... IV, 520-523; Mayhew to Hollis, Apr. 6, 1762, in Hollis Papers (MSS 
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36 Boston-Gazette and Country-Journal, Feb. 14, 1763. An advertisement calling 
a meeting of the Society is signed by James Bowdoin, as President. 

37 Mayhew to Thomas Hollis, in Hollis Papers. 

38 Johnson to Secker, Jan. 6, 1763, in N. Y. Colonial Documents, VII, 517. 

39 Ibid. 

40 W. Smith, Nov. 22, 1762, in Perry, Collections, III, 478. 

41 To Secker, Aug. 9, 1762, ibid., p. 472; see also, Johnson to Secker, Jan. 6, 
1763, in N. Y. Colonial Documents, VII, 517. 
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the governor nor any of his Majesty’s officers were members.” 
To Caner he outlined his plans for combating the organization, 
and preventing the ratification of its charter. 


One may be sure this step hath been warily taken, and it must be 
warily opposed. I am of opinion that our Society must not appear against 
it—the answer would be that they have done little in this way themselves, 
and ought not to hinder others.** That the new Society may lessen the 
Income or the credit or the fruits of the old one, will be far from an 
objection against it in the minds of many. ... But I conceive it may be 
shewn that several improprieties and Defects in the Present Frame of it, 
make it unfit for the Royal Assent. Possibly, also, one may venture to 
suggest with due caution to some persons, that no Act for this purpose 
will come from Boston, which is not so framed as to add more influence 
to the Dissenters than will be expedient.** 


From the beginning, as Israel Mauduit, an important Eng- 
lish dissenter noticed, there was a strong prejudice existing 
against the new Society: ‘The word had been given that it 
was designed to act in opposition to the Society here for propa- 
gating the gospel; and nothing could stand against the charge.’””’ 
And though it may have been true, as Charles Chauncy claimed, 
that the New England Congregationalists had no interest of 
their own in view,” the Lords of Trade and the King’s Council 
both reported unfavorably on the new Society, and on May 20, 
1763, the king repealed the Act.*’ The reason given in each 
case was, that it might interfere with any imperial plan relating 
to Indian affairs; the fact remains, however, that the Anglicans 
were prepared to use their political influence to destroy the new 
Society. And there can be no doubt that the American Con- 
gregationalists laid the blame for its repeal to the Church of 
Engand.** Whatever other motives they may have had, the 
Congregationalists seem to have been genuinely desirous to send 
missionaries to the Indians. Samuel Johnson found the Boston 
dissenters so zealous in this matter that in 1763, when the May- 
“42 Oct. 6, 1762, in Perry, Collections, III, 475. 
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hew Controversy was getting under way, they were even will- 
ing to contribute to the expenses of an Anglican missionary.” 


Not long after the new Society was organized, a desire to 
see its Charter ratified, together with increasing fears that 
American bishops might soon be forthcoming,” led the Mas- 
sachusetts Congregationalists to increase their political influence 
in London. Acting through the General Assembly, their action 
had every appearance of being motivated by the aforementioned 
apprehensions and, hurriedly carried out as it was, seems to 
have been considered a crisis measure. The logical person to 
push the new Society to ratification in England and to combat 
the appointment of American bishops, would have been the 
London representative of Massachusetts. But since 1746 
William Bollan had held this post and he, unfortunately for the 
Congregationalists’ needs, was a member of the Church of Eng- 
land. This situation makes Mayhew’s meaning understandable 
when, writing to an English friend in 1762, he complained that 
Governor Bernard was believed to be deep in a plot to send a 
bishop to New England, and “we are much at a loss, how or in 
what manner to make opposition to it.” For years the Con- 
gregationalists had made their needs felt in England only by 
means of a correspondence with a “Committee of Deputation 
of Dissenters at London.”” Hence it is not surprising that on 
April 23, 1762, the General Court chose a new agent to replace 
Bollan.** Their choice was Jasper Mauduit, a brother of the 
previously-mentioned Israel Mauduit, who for some time had 
acted politically in England in the interests of American dis- 
senters. 

That the religious situation was at least an important factor 
in the change was admitted by both the friends and enemies of 
Bollan. Edmund Trowbridge wrote to him that James Otis 
had privately insinuated to the members of the house that the 
dissenting churches were in danger, “that you being a Church- 
man were a very unsuitable Person to represent us in a Time 
of such eminent Danger. That Mr. Mauduit being at the head 
of the Dissenters in England was a most likely Person to save 
us from ruin.” Otis, informing Mauduit of his election, as- 
49 To Secker, Aug. 10, 1763, in N. ¥. Colonial Documents, VIT, 537. 
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sured him that it had been carried by the friends of civil and 
religious liberty, and warned him that ‘tho’ there are some 
worthy persons among our American Episcopalians, too many 
of them are very high in their religious and political principles.” 
Charles Chauncy and Jonathan M ayhew, probably Boston’s two 
most distinguished Congregational ministers of the period, like- 
wise wrote to Mauduit on the occasion of his election. The 
former mentioned that the Boston Associated Pastors joined 
him in their compliments,” and the latter gave the warning that 
“The Chh. Party here, and perhaps some Persons of distinguish- 
ed Eminence, may possibly, for their own private [inds, throw 
discouragements and stumbling-blocks in your way, in order 
to prevent your undertaking this Service.”” 

The fate of the American Society was still in doubt when 
the Mayhew Controversy itself began in the Boston newspapers. 
And since the interchange of arguments which resulted has 
been several times reviewed,” we will here only notice certain 
aspects of the controversy. The death of the S. P. G’s Brain- 
tree missionary, Ebenezer Miller, gave some enemy of the So- 
ciety (probably Mayhew himself) a pretext for the attack. 
Early in 1763 there appeared in the Boston-Gasette a news 
article purporting to be from Braintree, explaining that Miller 
had for thirty years fulfilled his post, “travelling about the 
rugged Wilderness and Lakes of Braintree, and from Cottage 
to Cottage, with Incredible Toil; endeavouring to turn the mis- 
erable Barbarians ‘from Darkness to Light, and from the 
Powers of Satan... .’”* In the following months there fol- 
lowed in the newspapers other articles which attacked the forms 
of the Episcopal church, the Society, and its neglect of the 
Indians to work in the settled parts of New England.” In an- 
swer to these, East Apthorp, the missionary at Cambridge, 
wrote his Considerations on the Conduct of the Society,” in 
which he sought to give what he considered a true interpretation 
of the Society’s original powers.” He contended that the pri- 
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mary purpose of the Society had been to maintain Episcopal 
ministers in the colonies among the English subjects, and that 
the dissenters offered no more satisfactory means of worship 
to the Episcopalians “than Popery or Mahometanism afford 
the means of Religion to a good Protestant, who happens to 
reside in Popish or Mahometan countries.” 


It immediately became known that Jonathan Mayhew was 
preparing a rejoinder to Apthorp. Jonathan, following the 
English latitudinarians, had gone far beyond his father, Exper- 
ience, as a liberal theologian, and had early gained such a reputa- 
tion as a rebel against the New England orthodoxy that at his 
ordination in 1747 not a single Boston congregation would send 
a representative to the West Church.“ By his first two publi- 
cations, one religious” and the other political,” he gained both 
widespread recognition in England and an extensive correspond- 
ence there. He had repeatedly attacked the Society for its 
activities in New England” and by 1762, as we have seen, had 
been seeking some method by which to combat the threatened 
appointment of American bishops.” 


Ezra Stiles seems also to have been alarmed by the relig- 
ious situation, for hearing that prominent Episcopalians in 
Boston were attempting to prevent Mayhew from answering 
Apthorp, he wrote an urgent letter to the former. “Shall we 
be hushed into silence,” he wrote, “by those whose tender mer- 
cies are cruelty; and who... wish the subversion of our church- 
es, and are combined, in united, steady and vigorous effort, by 
all the arts of subtlety and intrigue, for our ruin?’ But if 
Mayhew had hesitated, it could not have been for long, for on 
April 25, 1763, not much more than a month after the publica- 
tion of Apthorp’s Considerations, there appeared from the press 
Observations on the Charter and Conduct of the Soctety.” 

The Charter, Mayhew contended, directed the Society to 
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work among Indians and Negroes rather than to promote the 
Episcopal church as opposed to Presbyterianism. Yet in New 
England missionaries had increased from three in 1718 to about 
thirty in 1761, and not on the frontier but rather in the richest 
towns." From such facts Mayhew joined Ezra Stiles in the 
conclusion that there was an Anglican plot. To the Society's 
missionaries he laid the blame for many of the quarrels that 
had been so rife among the dissenting congregations to the gain 
of the Episcopalians. He described the ultimate ends of the 
Society as he saw them: 

These small parties thus encouraged and supported by the Society in 
different parts of New-England at a great expence, have in short all the 
appearance of entering wedges; or rather of little lodgments made in 
carrying on the crusade, or spiritual siege of our churches, with the hope 
that they will one day submit to an episcopal sovereign. And it will 
appear at least probable in the sequal, that this has long been the formal 
design of the Society; and that it is the true plan, and grand mystery, of 
their operations in New England.** 


In addition to these sinister charges, Mayhew introduced 
the question of bishops into the controversy, claiming that the 
attempt to appoint them for America was another link in the 
Church of England’s plot to “dissolve and root out all our New 
England churches... .”’ The great extent, as well as the politi- 
cal complexion of the question, is well illustrated in one para- 
graph: 

When we consider the narrow, censorious and bitter spirit that pre- 
vails in too many of the episcopalians among us: and what might probably 
be the sad consequence, if this growing party should get the upper hand 
here, and a major vote in our houses of Assembly: (in which case the 
church of England might become the established religion here; tests be 
ordained, as in England, to exclude all but conformists from posts of 
honour and emolument; and all of us taxed for the support of bishops 
and their underlings:) When we consider these things, and too many 
others to be now mentioned, we cannot well think of that church’s gaining 
ground here to any degree, and especially of seeing bishops fixed among 
us, without much reluctance. ... 

The publication of the Observations caused widespread 
notice both in England and the colonies, partly, no doubt, be- 
cause of its author’s prominence, and partly because the attack 
was both comprehensive and unrestrained. Henry Caner wrote 
Archbishop Secker that Mayhew had insulted “the whole ra- 
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tional establishment, in so dirty a manner, that it seems to be 
below the Character of a gentleman to enter into Controversy 
with him.”’* However, Archbishop Secker, who as early as 
1758 had declared it his belief that more missions should be 
established among the Indians, was sensitive to the need of an 
answer and feared that “the world will think we have settled 
too many missions in New England and New York... .’* But 
since he was actively engaged in an attempt to obtain author- 
ization of American bishops, he was not anxious that the con- 
troversy should increase in bitterness, and by its prominence 
defeat his chances to work with the ministry. He therefore 
sought to impress various of the American missionaries with 
the desirability of conciliating Mayhew and the dissenters by 
mild answers to the Observations.” 

Through the efforts of Thomas Hollis, an immensely 
wealthy English dissenter who was self-confessedly “ever an 
open and most declared Whig, who adored the Revolution”” 
and who had corresponded with Mayhew for somevyears, the 
Observations were reprinted in London with Apthorp’s Consid- 
erations bound in the same volume, in order that readers might 
judge for themselves as to the merits of each side."* In England 
the war with France had brought to the attention of the So- 
ciety’s enemies the fact that it had not supported sufficient mis- 
sionaries on the frontiers, who might have acted as an anti- 
dote to the influence of the French Jesuits over the Indians. 
So active was the opposition, in 1758, that Archbishop Secker 
feared that should some popular speaker bring the matter into 
the Parliament “at one of those times of epidemic vehemence 
and wildness ... it may produce very disagreeable consequences 
to the Society; nay, possibly overturn and dissolve it.” As 
for obtaining American bishops, Secker saw conciliation of the 
American dissenters as essential ; “The powerful objection made 
at home against our proposal is, that the Dissenters abroad have 
terrible apprehensions of being injured by it: And in propor- 
tion as their remonstrances are vehement our endeavours will 
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be unpromising.”*’ Secker, on the death of Egremont, had 
turned to Lord Halifax for aid in obtaining bishops. “But as 
matters are at present amongst us,” he wrote, “I doubt whether 
he hath zeal enough to undertake what will certainly meet with 
opposition, and the more for Dr. Mayhew’s late Pamphlet. . . .”™ 


In New England various responses to the Observations 
appeared, but most were far from being conciliatory, as Secker 
had desired. Not of great importance were three of these, a 
single-page Advertisement,” an anonymous publication by one 
John Aplin of Rhode Island,” and a violent tract, also anony- 
mous, by the Reverend Arthur Browne of New Hampshire.“ 
More in accordance with Archbishop Secker’s wishes, no doubt, 
were two other answers published together in one volume, the 
main section being by the Reverend Henry Caner of Boston, 
and the other in the form of an appendix to it by Samuel John- 
son of Christ Church, Stratford, Connecticut, though these 
were also anonymously published.*” Johnson, in regard to 
bishops, declared they were wanted to ordain and govern “our 
own clergy, to visit our churches, and to instruct and confirm our 
laity: And I desire to know, what harm, such an episcopate 
could do you?’’** Mayhew chose to notice only the replies of 
Caner and Johnson, and his answer to them, A Defence of the 
Observations,” appeared in Boston in November of 1763. In 
the meantime, the controversy continued unabated in the New 
England newspapers. The Boston papers received letters and 
essays from both sides,“ and in Stratford, Connecticut, Samuel 
Johnson acknowledged that both the dissenters and “our news- 
papers are full of the talk.” 


In 1764 there appeared in London, and later in Boston, 
Massachusetts, a large and authoritative appearing work en- 
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titled An Answer to Dr. Mayhew’s Observations.” Though 
published anonymously, it was not long before it was commonly 
known to be the work of the Archbishop of Canterbury him- 
self, Thomas Secker. The tone of his pamphlet was con- 
ciliatory, and he flatly denied that there was any deliberate plot 
on the part of the Anglican church to “root out’? New England 
Presbyterianism.”" The Episcopal missions, he pointed out, had 
all been established in answer to requests from those of that 
denomination, whose needs had not been directly allowed for 
in the Charter of 1701, since they had not existed at that time.” 
But it was admitted that too many might have been established 
in the New England colonies. And though what is past can- 
not be recalled, ““The Society is not above altering its Mea- 
sures.”** Thus did Secker seek to allay the bitterness and fears 
that had arisen in respect to the growth of the Episcopal church 
in New England. 


The great need of ‘bishops in America and the extent of 
their authority, should they be appointed, also received atten- 
tion from the archbishop. The case of the American Episcopal 
church without bishops, he pointed out, was one “‘which never 
had its parallel in the Christian World.” They were needed 
only for ecclesiastical needs, and were not to be vested with 
“any Authority, now exercised either by provincial Governors 
or subordinate Magistrates, or infringe or diminish any Privi- 
leges and Liberties enjoyed by any of the Laity, even of our 
own Communion.”””* Bishops would not even live in New Eng- 
land, but would only visit there from time to time.” 


The work of Secker was shortly in the hands of Mayhew, 
and he immediately prepared to respond to what was by far the 
best challenge to his Observations. His Remarks on an Anony- 
mous Tract entitled An Answer to Dr. Mayhew’s Observations 
was published in 1764, only five weeks after he had received 
from Mauduit a copy of Secker’s Answer.” Is it natural to 
suppose, he asked, “that American bishops would long content 
themselves in a condition so inferior to that of their brethren, 
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the successors of the apostles in England?’’ People’s liberties 
are not taken from them all at once, but gradually; “by one en- 
croachment after another, as it is found they are disposed to 
bear them; and things of the most fatal tendency are often 
introduced at first, under a comparatively plausible and harm- 
less appearance.’’*’’ Archbishop Secker, too, had claimed that 
New England was safe from taxes to support bishops, since 
any such bill would be vetoed in England.** Mayhew, on the 
contrary, stated that any such bill would undoubtedly be con- 
firmed by the crown. 


The head must take care for the good of the body, and all its mem- 
bers. Nay, if bishops were speedily to be sent to America, it seems not 
wholly improbable, from what we hear of the unusual tenor of some late 
parliamentary acts and bills, for raising money on the poor colonies with- 
out their consent, that provisions might be made for the support of these 
bishops, if not of all the church clergy also, in the same way.” 


In the colonies Mayhew’s Remarks constituted the last 
major shot of the controversy; there the quarrel had almost run 
its course. But in England reverberations still continued. Some 
“angry dissenter,” as the archbishop styled him, wrote an 
anonymous reply to Secker, but it had little to do with either 
the Society or American bishops."” In addition, the controversy 
continued to run its course in the English news organs." 


East Apthorp had been repeatedly urged to answer May- 
hew’s Observations in 1763, but he had refused to continue in 
a controversy that in strength and animosity had gone far be- 
yond what he had expected." In 1765, however, he had re- 
turned to England to spend the remainder of his life, and safely 
there, he essayed 4 Review of Dr. Mayhew’s Remarks on the 
Answer.’ In this he admitted that following the publication 
of his Considerations in New England in 1763, he had sustained 
“as rude a storm, as perhaps ever beat on a person of his sta- 
tion.”"** This Review of Apthorp’s is of more interest as an 
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exposition of his views of the relation of church and state, than 
as an addition to any given aspect of the controversy.” 

When Apthorp’s Review reached the New England colon- 
ies, the controversy had “almost become stale.”” Mayhew, who 
had written three large pamphlets in the course of the quarrel, 
was “heartily weary of it,” and despaired of converting any 
to his views who yet remained unconvinced.*** Thus the May- 
hew Controversy died of old age, smothered in its dotage by 
the agitations directed against the Stamp Act, into which May- 
hew himself entered. In the summer of 1766 he died, and 
Charles Chauncy was left to lead the Congregationalists in the 
new anti-Episcopal agitation that began again soon after.’ 

The results of the Mayhew Controversy, which was but 
the most prominent of similar outbreaks which occured in nearly 
every colony, are not to be found in any concrete events, but 
rather in changed attitudes on the part of the colonists. It un- 
doubtedly drew more taut the lines which separated Whig from 
Tory. It certainly turned the hearts and minds of innumerable 
dissenters towards England and the Parliament with fear, as 
it drove those of the New England Anglican churches to look 
more than ever to the English government and its representa- 
tives in America for aid. 

What the Anglican minister, Jonathan Boucher, observed 
of the anti-Episcopal agitations in Virginia is equally applicable 
to those of New England, though allowance should be made 
for the vein in which he wrote. The opposition to American 
bishops served, he remarked, “‘to keep the public mind in a state 
of ferment and effervescence; to make them jealous and suspi- 
cious of all measures not brought forward by demagogues; and, 
above all, to train and habituate the people to opposition.” In 
such opposition, he continued, it is of little importance whether 
the leaders fail or succeed in the particular points for which 
they contend; “their end is answered, and their point gained, 
by the embarrassments thus occasioned to the executive power, 
and by the agitation excited in the public mind.”’” 
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Although the social gospel has been described as ‘“‘the first 
expression of American religious life which is truly born in 
America itself,’ it was evoked upon the American scene by 
forces, world-wide in scope, which have everywhere brought 
about similar reactions in the field of religion. The full setting 
in of the industrial revolution in country after country of West- 
ern civilization created such problems for religion as to lead 
within a generation to a vigorous enunciation of a social ethic 
by alert religious leaders of the country. The decade of the 
1770’s in England saw the beginnings of what Lewis Mumford 
calls the ‘“‘paleotechnic” phase of civilization® and within a gen- 
eration Wilberforce and the “Clapham Sect” were thundering 
against the iniquities of the slave trade. Despite the passions of 
the great war with France, the cold rigidities of the “dismal 
science,” and the distracting ecclesiastical convulsions of the 
Oxford Movement, the development of a social emphasis in 
religion went on to find expression in the charities of Peabody 
and Shaftesbury, and the positive teachings of Maurice and 
Kingsley.* 

In Germany, France, and the United States industrializa- 
tion came much later, approximately in the decade of the 1850's,’ 
and the corresponding development of a social emphasis in 
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our own generation may see in the social emphases of Gandhi 
and Kagawa the same characteristic reaction to the tardy in- 
dustrialization of India and Japan. Similarity in the stimulli, 
however, by no means implies identity in the response. The na- 
tional scene will find its reflection in the religious system, for 
moral and religious ideas are not evolved in vacuo. “That is 
to say that all nations go through their own struggle to find the 
concrete form in which the eternal word spoken to them must 
be put.”* The background for the social gospel in American 
Protestantism must then be known if the movement is to be 
understood either in itself or in its relations to similar although 
divergent movements in other countries. 


“Background” implies the cultural setting for the gem of 
religious: truth, but this setting is a complex which includes not 
only socio-economic institutions and practices but also ante- 
riorly held ideas and that vital, hardly defined ‘‘climate of opin- 
ion’ whose pervasive influence the historian finds so difficult 
to appraise. These various aspects of the American scene have 
already received able treatment,” but to complete the composition 
it is necessary to show background and subject in interaction, 
not to paint the entire national scene, but to select those features 
which the early proponents of the social gospel in American 
Protestantism themselves found, and declared, to be most 
significant and most influential in stirring them to action. 


Prominent in any picture of the American industrial order 
would be the “robber baronage”’ of the rising capitalist class,” 
with its increasing tendency toward large-scale corporate or- 
ganization’ and the growing concentration of income in few 
hands. All the literature of the social gospel is heavy with 
criticism of the trust movement and of the practices of the large 


6 Visser ’t Hooft, 187. 

7 For an admirable commentary upon this phrase, as well as a fine example of its 
historical treatment, see Carl Becker, The Heavenly City of the Fighteenth 
Century Philosophers, New Haven, 1932. 

8 The social and economic aspects in the pertinent volumes of A History of 
American Life, viz., Allan Nevins, The Emergence of Modern America, N. Y., 
1932, Arthur M. Schlesinger, The Rise of the City, N. Y., 1933, and Harold U. 
Faulkner, The Quest for ‘Social Justice, N. Y., 1931; the ” ideational background 
in Visser ’t Hooft, op. cit.; and the ‘‘climate of opinion’’ in Vernon L. Parrington, 
Beginnings of Critical Realism, (Main Currents in American Thought, Vol. 
III), N. Y., 1930. 

9 See Matthew Josephson, The Robber Barons: The Great American Capitalists, 
New York, 1934. 

10 E. Benjamin Andrews, ‘‘The Combination of Capital,’’ International Journal 
of Ethics, 1V, (April, 1894), 321. 
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corporations.’ Characteristically enough, this development was 
resented in large part because it tended to “repress and restrict 
healthy individual development.”’* Washington Gladden put 
the matter graphically when, speaking of the various investors 
in a shoe factory, he wrote: 


If each of these hundred capitalists was compelled to employ his own 
capital in the manufacture of shoes we should have a hundred independent 
employers studying methods, discovering processes, watching the currents 
of trade, disciplining his own faculties in the great enterprises of pro- 
duction. The great corporation can produce shoes more cheaply . . . but 
how much does it do in the way of producing men? .. . It is evident that 
the system gives us cheaper shoes, and also cheaper men in the counting 
room if not in the shop.’* 


The same viewpoint finds expression in an article with the ar- 
resting title ““The Small Business as a School of Manhood.’’™ 


Men like the Protestant clergymen, who had seldom any 
personal stake in industry, found the movement toward large- 
scale production and concentrated control shocking, whether 
their social policies were conservative or liberal. Much more 
disturbing, however, were the rise of class antagonism, the 
rapid growth of organized labor, and the various premonitory 
rumblings of industrial strife in the seventies and eighties.” 
Three points at which the labor movement, with its accompani- 
ment of industrial warfare, impinged upon the consciousness 
of the Protestant theologians may be noted. First of these was 
the concern for human values which it was feared the con- 
temporary conditions of labor imperilled. “The ‘workingman’,” 
wrote Charles R. Henderson, “‘is first of all just a man, and 
his power to produce commodities is not the object of his ex- 
istence.’”** 


Less worthy was the reaction to the combative methods 
of the labor organizations, for here class prejudice and priestly 


11 Note, for instance, the great alarm apparent in the Arena and the Andover 
Review, the one a radical secular periodical, the other a socially conservative 
theological quarterly. See also Adam Shortt, ‘‘The Evolution of the Relation 
between Capital and Labor,’’ Andover Review, XI, (February, 1889), 144-161. 

12 Andover Review, XII, (August, 1889), 213. 

3 ‘*The Relation of Corporations to Publie Morals,’’ Bibliotheca Sacra, LU, 
(October, 1895), 617. 

14 By Henry A. Stimson, in The Atlantic, XCIIT, (March, 1904), 337-340. 

15 George Batchelor, ‘‘The Revolt of the Majority,’’ Forum, I, (August, 1886), 
516-517; A. S. Wheeler, ‘‘The Labor Question,’’ Andover Review, VI, (Novem- 
ber, 1886), 478. 

16 ‘‘Social Duties,’’ Biblical World, XXX, (July, 1907), 19. See also Mathews, 
‘“Men or Institutions,’’ Biblical World, XXVII, (January, 1906), 32-41. 
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timorousness reinforced repugnance to the use of force, based 
upon grounds of Christian morality. Most churchmen were 
agreed that labor had a right to organize. “Slavery,” Gladden 
wrote, “is worse than war. .. . Labor must have belligerent 
rights.” But the acceptance of labor organizations was not 
wholehearted. Many churchmen were frankly nervous and 
apprehensive of the power which the unions wielded, a feeling 
which gave warmth and impressiveness to their appeals for 
restraint and judgment on the part of the labor organizations.” 


Agrarian individualism, bourgeois class-consciousness, and 
clerical aversion to violence alike predisposed the churchmen to 
disapproval of labor tactics. The support given to the “closed 
shop” by the Knights of Labor moved one eminent divine to 
exclaim heatedly of the Knights: ‘That they are tolerated in 
what pretends to be a free country, or by any government, less 
barbarous than that of Dahomey or Ashantee, is to me an in- 
soluble mystery.”’® That non-members of the union were fre- 
quently severe sufferers as a result of union action provided a 
moral ground for disapproval” and enabled critics of labor policy 
to square their criticisms with theoretical support for labor ob- 
jectives. 

This noncommittal attitude on the part of the churchmen 
did not indicate any lack of concern for the laborers. Rather, 
one of the most potent factors in stimulating the social gospel 
was the belief of many Protestants that their churches had lost 
the confidence of the working classes and that something should 
be done to reclaim them for the church.” Whether this alien- 
ation was actual or not is beside the point.*? The churchmen 





17 ‘‘Ts it Peace or War?,’’ Century, XXXIT, (August, 1886), 567-570. 

18 Thomas E. Brown, Studies in Modern Socialism and Labor Problems, New York, 
1886, 125-126. 

19 A. P. Peabody, ‘‘ Wealth,’’ Andover Review, XIX, (May, 1893), 329. 

20 Norman Fox, before and reported in The Baptist Congress for the Discussion 
of Current Questions, 5th Session (1886), 59; Henry B. Metcalf, ‘‘Some 
Thoughts About Capital and Labor,’’ Andover Review, VI (July, 1886), 52; 
Edward H. Hall, in Christian Register, LXXII, (January 5, 1893), 3; Newell 
Dwight Hillis, in The Atlantic, LXV, (January, 1903), 478; Bibliotheca Sacra, 
LIT, (April, 1895), 360, 361. 

21 Charles A. Briggs, ‘‘The Alienation of Church and People,’’ Forum, XVI, 
(November, 1893), 366-378; Arthur T. Pierson, ‘‘Christian Cooperation and 
the Social Mission of the Church,’’ Missionary Review of the World, XVII, 
(March, 1894), 163-165; James O. Fagan, ‘‘The Cheapening of Religion,’’ 
The Atlantic, CVI, (October, 1910), 455. 

22 See the inconclusive results of a questionnaire circulated among church and 
labor leaders by the Massachusetts Congregational Association, reported in 
John P. Coyle, ‘‘The Churches and Labor Unions,’’ Forum, XIII, (August, 
1892), 765-770. 
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of the period believed that their institution was no longer affect- 
ing the lives of the masses, and this belief had a powerful effect 
in inducing them to develop the social emphasis in their teach- 
ings. 

While concern for social problems was thus aroused by 
the movements toward capitalistic concentration and labor or- 
ganization, the social gospel from its beginnings was deeply 
colored by the prevailing economic theory. The reaction here 
is so significant that it deserves detailed consideration. The 
time had been when theology had embraced economic theory in 
its generous compass” but that time was past. Business, with 
its hand-maiden, economics, had become one of the “‘lost prov- 
inces” of religion™ and “the very idea that the Church possessed 
an independent standard of values, to which social institutions 
were amenable, had been abandoned.’*’ The social gospel 
was in its very essence a reassertion of the validity of Christian 
principles for all of life,** an attempt to recover the ground so 
tragically lost with the rise of capitalism.” 


No attempt was made, however, at the beginning, to assert 
an economic theory sounder or worthier than the prevailing one. 
At the very threshold of any discussion of social topics, the 
churchmen met, or thought they met, a non disputandum in the 
form of economic law. “Neither sentimental nor moral con- 
siderations,” they were admonished, “can settle the rate of 
wages any more than they can regulate the rate of interest for 
money or the price of wheat or cloth.”** Taught thus to regard 
the distributive processes as the result of the inflexible workings 
of the law of supply and demand, the early advocates of a social 
gospel reasoned from obligation rather than necessity and sought 
for sanctions in benevolence for the policies which economic 
theory and class affiliation denounced.” Seeing no way of de- 
23 For a convenient statement of the practice of the medieval church, see R. H. 
Tawney, Religion and the Rise of Capitalism, London, 1926, chap. 1; Lewis H. 
Haney, History of Economic Thought, New York, 1920, 85-100. 

24 Walter Lippmann, A Preface to Morals, New York, 1929, 84-111. 

25 Tawney, op. cit., 193, 

26 John Bascom, ‘‘ Economics and Ethies,’’ Bibliotheca Sacra, LXII, (April, 1905), 
212. 

27 Tawney, op. cit., chap. IIT. 

28 A. S. Wheeler, ‘‘The Labor Question,’’ Andover Review, VI, (November, 1886), 
475. See also Kemper Bocock, ‘‘Labor’s Claims on Organized Christianity,’’ 
Social Economist (Gunton’s), IV, (June, 1893), 366; ‘‘Phaserd’’ in Jbid., V, 


(December, 1893), 366. 
29 Z. Swift Holbrook, ‘‘The American Republie and the Debs Insurrection,’’ 


Bibliotheca Sacra, LII, (April, 1895), 214-215, 
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feating the economists on their own grounds, the churchmen 
sought to circumvent them by advocating a theory which took 
man out of the jurisdiction of the law of supply and demand. 
At least, this seems to be the best explanation for the curious, 
if persistent, idea that labor should not be regarded as a “com- 
modity.” “The labor of a nation,” wrote Gladden, “is the life 
of the nation. Is that a commodity to be bought in the cheapest 
market and sold in the dearest ?’’” 


This beginning of an economic theory was not followed 
up. There was no attempt at a systematic formulation of 
theory, although there was a considerable body of criticism of 
the laisses-faire economics of the day. This was assailed as 
selfish,”, anarchic,”’, unjust,** and non-Christian™. But these 
criticisms seem not so much criticisms of a body of doctrine as 
they are attacks upon one of the shelters behind which popular 
selfishness found refuge. No serious attempt was made in the 
name of the Christian church to find any substitute for com- 
petition as the regulative principle of society. 


Few things show more vividly the essential identity of sub- 
ject and background than this failure, in the early days of the 
social gospel, to challenge a parvenu and anarchic social theory 
in the name of an age-old Christian philosophy. But to the 
socializing theologians the Christian philosophy which they 
sought to apply was modern; the great medieval and Puritan 
attempts to order society on Christian principles might never 
have been.*” Bernard Fay contends® that the United States is 
the realization of the ideals of the Enlightenment, and, while 
this may not be true in the sense that he suggests, the lack of 
any sense of historic continuity, which Burke so criticized, is 
certainly American and is as certainly characteristic of the first 
proponents of the social gospel in American Protestantism. 


But an even closer bond of identity with the social milieu 


30 Applied Christianity: Moral Aspects of Social Questions, Boston, 1886 and 1914, 
52. See also p. 45, and Gladden ‘‘Is Labor a Commodity?’’ Forum, I, (July, 
1886), 468-476. 

31 Gladden, ‘‘Socialism and Unsocialism,’’ Forum, III, (April, 1887), 129. 

32 The Rev. P. 8. Moxom, Pastor of the First Baptist Church, Boston, before 
Baptist Congress, 5th Session (1886), 43. 

33 E. B. Andrews, ‘‘Individualism as a Sociological Principle,’’ Yale Review, 
II, (May, 1893), 26. 

34 Graham Taylor, ‘‘The Social Function of the Chureh,’’ American Journal of 
Sociology, V, (November, 1899), 313. 

35 Visser ’t Hooft, op. cit., 38-39. 

36 Roosevelt and His America, New York, 1933, 12-16. 
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appears when we turn to the clerical reaction to Socialism. So- 
cialism assisted at the birth of the social gospel: it was one of 
those new phenomena of the pivotal years from 1880 to 1900 
which produced in society and the church, by an action partly 
involuntary, such diverse movements as the Free-Silver Cam- 
paign, the Mugwumps, and the Social Gospel. Clergymen dis- 
covered that ideas could migrate and become naturalized. The 
middle years of the ninth decade (1884-1886) saw the rise of 
clerical interest in Socialism. The first of these years saw the 
appearance of three important books in English, stating the 
Socialist case,” while the years embraced a period of industrial 
unrest and acute labor controversy, culminating in the tragedy 
of the Haymarket Square bomb explosion, May 4, 1886. With 
this rude introduction the spokesmen of the church began to 
grow acquainted with Socialism, and to develop a social philo- 
sophy of their own in answer to this new teaching.** Prominent 
in the churchman’s conception of Socialism was the fear of col- 
lectivist tyranny, against which he reacted as a thorough child 
of his age.*® ‘Personal liberty and the opportunity for un- 
trammeled individual development,” wrote one of the most 
thoughtful, ‘are the best products of civilization. Any proposi- 
tion toward social change which jeopardizes these will, and 
deservedly, sink of its own weight, however much promise of 
mere animal comfort it may have to recommend it.’’*” As against 
Socialism the clerical evaluation of individualism and individual- 
ity takes on a tone startlingly like that of non-churchly argument. 
“We can never,” writes one churchman, “do away with the 
stimulus of individual motive or the energizing power of per- 
sonal necessity.”** “If Socialism were realized,” declared a re- 
ligious periodical, “it would merely mean the death and dis- 
solution of society. Society without the effort and competition 
of individuals would result in a recurrence to barbarism.’ 





37 Laurence Gronlund, The Co-Operative Commonwealth, Boston, 1884; Emile de 
Laveleye, Socialism of To-Day, London, 1884; John Rae, Contemporary Social- 
ism, London, 1884. 

38 For the completest early statements in regard to socialism and the Christian 
attitude toward it see Brown, Modern Socialism, and Gladden, Christianity and 
Socialism, New York, 1905. 

39 See The Churchman, LXXV, (January 23, 1897), 113; Christian Register, 
LXXII, (November 23, 1893), 737. 

40 E. B. Andrews, ‘‘Socialism,’’ Hartford Seminary Record, 1V, (February, 1894), 
130. 

41 George Willis Cooke, ‘‘Socialism in the Light of History,’’ Andover Revicw, 
XIV, (September, 1890), 249. 

42 The Churchman, LXXV, (January 2, 1897), 8. 
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Even more extreme is this gloomy prophecy by an American 
mystic : 

People will no longer be forced to work by the stringent fear of 
starvation ; thus they will not work at all. We shall end by producing a 


race of dead-beats . . . virtue, as we now conceive it, will cease to exist. 
Courage, endurance, industry—the militant instincts—will have no room 


to play in.** 

Even a grotesque misrepresentation of Socialism is not enough 
to explain this strange phenomenon of the Christian commenta- 
tor accepting the idea of selfish individualism as a necessary 
element in society. The church has been immersed for centur- 
ies in a society whose prevailing social temper has been a glori- 
fication of aggressive, even ruthless individualism, but the in- 
fluence of the social environment will not alone explain the un- 
easiness with which leaders of Christian thought observed the 
potentialities of Socialism. The favored type of character with 
American Puritanism, the shrewd, ambitious, hard-working, 
self-denying individualist, had not arisen out of the simple 
compulsion of need, greed, and ambition. Puritanism had con- 
tributed its portion to the making of that character—how power- 
ful that contribution we are not yet agreed.** But now, in an 
age when the tremendous fascination of the soul’s drama before 
God, according to Calvinistic categories, could no longer afford 
vital force to ethical precepts, the simple egocentric elements 
of need, greed, and ambition combined with social tradition 
might be relied upon to conserve the favored type of character. 
But what of the future if this new scheme of Socialism should 
become operative? Could the Puritan character survive—its 
ideal world in ruins at the feet of triumphant science and de- 
mocracy—if society should come to condemn and deprecate self- 
regarding motives and egoistic achievement ? 

How great a stake the church had in the existing order! 
The church might dislike some aspects of that order, it might 
criticize sharply, but against intrusive noveltiesthe church rallied 
in the conservative ranks. For, to the men who proclaimed the 
social gospel, there was no sense of sharp antagonism between 
43 Vida D, Scudder, ‘‘Socialism and Spiritual Progress—A Speculation,’’ Andover 

Review, XVI, (July, 1891), 51. 
44 For a variety of views upon this subject see Max Weber, The Protestant Ethic 
and the Spirit of Capitalism, London, 1930; Tawney, op. cit.; Frederick L. 


Nussbaum, A History of the Economic Institutions of Modern Europe, New 
York, 1934, the last work being an English abridgement of Sombart’s great 
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the church and the world. So thoroughly were the churchmen 
a part of their environment that they accepted not only the 
secular motives but also the secular objectives. At no point is 
there a more startling break with the historic past of Christian- 
ity than in the nearly complete absence of teaching on consump- 
tion. One of the most distinguished of the number, Washing- 
ton Gladden, made the break explicit with his declaration that 
“The ascetic doctrine with regard to wealth cannot, | think, be 
clearly drawn from the New Testament.’*”” We are not arguing 
for the medieval doctrine of poverty,” but it is a little sur- 
prising to find a Baptist minister declaring, with the approval 
of his colleagues, against moderation in the search for wealth. 
“T am satisfied,” exclaimed this man, “that that man or church 
is in a desperate fix who feels poor and pious, and satisfied." 


This sense of harmony between church and society is, of 
course, one of the fundamental determinants of the social gos- 
pel. It is as well an indication of the surrender by the modern 
church to the liberal, i. e., Enlightenment, view of man’s na- 
ture, which, by holding that man is essentially good,** cleared 
the way for modern man to engage in “‘the free and naive pur- 
suit of desirable objects,’ with a clear conscience.” The so- 
cial gospel found expression in a period marked very powerfully 
by a naive, popular enthusiasm. The crude sordidness of the 
“Gilded Age’ had passed*' but a rapidly rising standard of liv- 
ing in the last decades of the nineteenth century could not but 


45 Gladden, ‘‘ Religion and Wealth,’’ Bibliotheca Sacra, LII, (January, 1895), 157. 
See, also, Biblical World, XVIII, (August, 1901), 86-87; George A. Coe, The 
Religion of a Mature Mind, Chicago, 1902, 170-171; Adolf Harnack, What Is 
Christianity ?, New York, 1901, 85-95; Charles C. Merrill, ‘‘The Christian Con- 
ception of Wealth,’’ Bibliotheca Sacra, LVI, (January, 1899), 148-159. 

46 Charles F. Aked, ‘‘The Salvation of Christianity,’’ Appleton’s, XIII, (January, 
1909), 19-20, where its inapplicability to modern times is clearly stated. 

47 The Rev. J. B. Gambrell, before the Baptist Congress, 11th Session (1893), 17. 

48 ‘‘Theology said, You cannot trust men, they are wholly disposed to evil: political 
and commercial life said, You can trust men, they are generally disposed to 
truth, honesty, and justice. And life proved more than a match for theology.’’ 
Lyman Abbott, Reminiscences, Boston, 1915, 468. 

49 Lippmann, Preface, 53. Lippmann points out the contrast between the liberal 
and the religious viewpoints. See also Visser ’t Hooft, op. cit., chap. 4, ‘‘The Con- 
tribution of the Enlightenment.’’ 

50 The position of the author is well stated by Lippman: ‘‘To be saved, in the 
sense which the sages had in mind, is by conversion, education, and self-dis- 
cipline to have achieved a certain quality and harmony of the passions. Then the 


good life is possible. . . . For it is immature and unregenerate desire which 
creates the disorders and frustrations that confound us.’’ Preface to Morals, 
198, 208. 


51 See Parrington, Beginnings of Critical Realism. 
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be a source of great concern for religion. The refrigerator car 
was a portent, not in itself, but in the element of change and 
novelty which it represented. Men who now found it possible 
to eat fresh meats, vegetables and fruits at all seasons of the 
year, when that had hitherto been impossible to all,” centered 
their attention on the table as a new and novel pleasure in their 
lives.°° There were companion luxuries, soon to become com- 
monplaces—the bicycle, the telephone, the automobile, and all 
that great host of accomplishments in mechanics and chemistry 
which have made our age rich in consumption goods and play- 
things beyond all ages of the past. We, who were born into 
the midst of that developing era, have not yet done marveling 
at it. But the attention centered in the beginning upon the 
novel material items in the standard of living, with the pride 
of race which their development gave, provided a popular 
psychology which can be best described as materialistic. This 
popular materialism should not of course be confused with the 
materialism of philosophy. It is rather that “unreined love of 
materia! gratification,’ of which De Tocqueville wrote, as “the 
peculiar passion of the middle classes,’ and in which the great 
chronicler of democracy saw the gravest menace both to religion 
and to democracy.” 


The hard times of the early nineties but stimulated this 
development. At the moment of promise, some baleful influ- 
ence seemed about to deprive the masses of any share in the 
riches of the new age, and their resentment flowered in the 
Populist movement, the free silver crusade, the Socialist move- 
ment and kindred activities. One apprehensive clerical observer 
diagnosed the situation in words that deserve reproduction : 


The revolt of the majority means that information in regard to the 
vast benefits of civilization has reached to the bottom of society, and that 
the amazing progress of the last fifty years has at last made itself felt as 
a disturbing force in the common life of the many. The majority believe 
that a great fortune has fallen into the hands of mankind, and they are 
hurrying to call for their dividends. They are the more impatient because 
it is evident that great benefits have come to some classes, but have not 





52 Schlesinger, Rise of the City, 131-136. 

53 The social gospel developed in the age of the epicures, of Barry Wall and 
Diamond Jim Brady, of Rector’s and Delmonico’s. 

54 ‘‘Imperialism’’ was a natural outgrowth of this mood. See Walter Millis, 
The Martial Spirit, Boston, 1931. 

55 Quoted in John Rae, Contemporary Socialism, 26. 
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in like proportion come to them. They want their share now. They can- 
not wait.*® 


The depression not only played the part of an appetizer, 
but it awakened many churchmen to a concern for the economic 
welfare of their constituents.” When “prosperity” returned it 
found people with mouths watering for the good things of the 
age of science and big business, while the fears aroused by the 
great Free-Silver Campaign” provided practical arguments for 
reform as a prophylactic against revolution.” The satisfactions 
of the present age proving so multiform and novel, men cared 
little for any others, and listened with scant pleasure to a church 
which could not sympathize with the common man’s desire to 
enjoy some of these new goods. The church succumbed and 
joined its voice to that of the others demanding a better division 
of the new wealth. The antecedent period of distress made this 
the easier, but churchmen also were faced with a near-crisis 
arising from the virtual disintegration of the old message.” 
Concern for the “things to come” had lost its ever-precarious 
niche in mass consciousness, precisely at the moment when the 
inroads of science, the finally-triumphant infiltration of En- 
lightenment democracy, and the progressive deterioration of 
revivalistic technique” created a problem for preachers of an 
especially acute nature. How easy, then, to deal homiletically 
with “things present” which at any rate were popular! 


The practice of putting new wine into old wine-skins has 
long been recognized as a precarious process, but the transfer- 
ence of old wine to new skins is almost equally difficult. The 
Gospel must be timely. Granted! But it has also its element 
of timelessness. The application of the eternal Word to tempor- 
alities is always accompanied with the danger that the things 
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which are of time shall bulk so large as to obscure the time- 
less.” That this in part had come to pass very early in the 
course of the social gospel is the charge of a contemporary critic 
who writes: 

... more and more the modern religious reformer is wandering from the 
basic principle of personal character and redemption, and the leaders of 


this radical and speculative school of modern religious thought are now 
seeking the greatest material happiness for the greatest number.** 


Perhaps the happiest formula for the expression of this phase 
of the social gospel’s relation to its environment is the word of 
Heinrick Frick, who says of the social gospel that “it takes the 
idea of time seriously.’ 


We must now, however, turn to point out a certain very 
important restriction in this study of the relation of the social 
gospel to its environing society. The background of which we 
have so far spoken is clearly that of the urban rather than the 
rural America. The distinction is one of crucial importance. 
“In the Middle West and the North Atlantic states rural Amer- 
ica, like a stag at bay, was making its last stand.”’ There was 
to be seen a “clash between the two cultures—one static, in- 
dividualistic, agricultural, and the other dynamic, collectivistic, 
urban.” 


In this dual area a local circumstance of some importance 
should be noted. This was the area of New England and of the 
New England colonization, the area, then, of a society political- 
ly conditioned by Federalism and the Federalist tradition of 
vigorous government to accept a program of social and political 
action with little opposition. For Jaisses-faire had been the 
doctrine of Jefferson and of Jackson, of agrarian America rather 
than industrial. This ‘climate of opinion,” together with the 
urban constituency of its churches, may serve to explain the 
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Realistic Theology, New York, 1934. For criticism of the resultant see t’ Hooft, 
pp. 183-187. 

63 James O. Fagan, ‘‘The Cheapening of Religion,’’ The Atlantic, CVI, (October, 
1910), 454. 

64 Das Reich Gottes in amerikanischer und in deutscher Theologie der Gegenwart, 
9, quoted in Visser ’t Hooft, 43. 

65 Schlesinger, Rise of the City, 53. 
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prominence of Congregational ministers in the first exposition 
of the social gospel. 


Another element of the urban environment which was of 
some importance in precipitating the social gospel was the 
“new” immigration, which Lyman Abbott in 1885 viewed, with 
the “military” organization of labor and the concentration of 
capital, as the dangers of the moment.** Coupled with the new 
immigration was the rapid growth of cities with coincident 
shifts of population, which stranded many Protestant churches, 
necessitating either expensive moves or radical adaptations of 
program to meet changed conditions.” While these two factors 
contributed to the development of the social gospel it must be 
noted however that they had equally legitimate offspring in the 
institutional church, the social settlement and the A. P. A. 
movement.” 


Conspicuous by its absence® was evidence of any connec- 
tion between the social gospel and the radical movements of the 
embattled farmers. The social discontent which caught the at- 
tention of the socializing theologians was that which centered 
in the industrial workers. The old, more individualistic teach- 
ings were still adapted to the needs of rural society. That rural 
society, moreover, was still committed to the social creed of 
laissez-faire, while the farmers found satisfaction in the other- 
worldly consolations of religion long after these had been 
spurned by the city workers. The social gospel which was de- 
veloped in part as a means of reclaiming the proletariat was not 
evoked by a similar need on the prairies. 


If we keep this restriction in mind, we shall not expect to 
find a broad stream of expression upon social topics at the 
beginning, for the contact of the church with the problems of 
modern industry was limited. Not many congregations would 


66 ‘‘Danger Ahead,’’ Century, XX XI, (November, 1885), 51-56, 

67 See S. L. Loomis, Modern Cities and their Religious Problems, New York, 1887, 
chap. III; Josiah Strong, The New Era, New York, 1893, chap. X; Schlesinger, 
Rise of the City, 330-334. 

68 Schlesinger, op. cit., 346-348. 

69 A necessary qualification on this statement is that the periodicals and books 
examined were nearly all the products of the industrial northeast. The church- 
men of this section of the country, however, are the ones most apt to have left 
records of their thought and expression in print, for, just as most of our early 
histories were written by New Englanders, so, till a recent date, most of our 
theology came from the same region. An examination of the writings of western 
and southern churchmen might show a different situation, but there are good 
reasons for doubting it. 
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stand at points of critical impact. The rural and semi-rural 
congregations could be ruled off almost at once. It might easily 
be maintained indeed that a social gospel for the rural com- 
munities already existed in the old individualistic gospel with 
its emphasis upon the homely virtues. Only in exceptional in- 
stances was a pastor brought face to face with conditions in his 
own congregation which called upon him to consider seriously 
the problems of a changing society."” Highly significant is the 
circumstance that many of the early leaders in the movement 
were or had been editors—Lyman Abbott and Washington 
Gladden—secretaries in connectional bodies—Josiah Strong 
and Charles Stelzle—or professors in theological schools— 
Shailer Mathews and Walter Rauschenbusch. 


Another circumstance tended to restrict the social gospel 
to the press and the city pulpits. In the city congregations there 
was always a great deal of difficulty in maintaining “any vital 
social relations,” and it was thus difficult ‘“‘to relate the church 
in any effective way, to the community round it.” This im- 
personality of contact made necessary a generalization of the 
pulpit message. The church in the rural and small-town com- 
munity had its technique definitely worked out for the modi- 
fication of its community’s life; it was a personal technique, 
less exercised through the pulpit with its generalization than 
through social pressure. But the anonymity of city life made 
these methods of little avail, and the city church found it neces- 
sary to affect its community through utterances from the pul- 
pit upon themes of general importance. The Rev. Charles H. 
Parkhurst’s war on vice from the pulpit of the Madison Square 
Presbyterian Church” is a classic example. We-might say, 
then, that the social gospel for agrarian America was expressed 
in terms of practical theology, while that for industrial America 
found expression in terms of systematic theology. The drive 
for prohibition may well be regarded as the agrarian equivalent” 
for the social gospel in the urban churches. The social gospel 
thus became one more item of difference between urban and 
rural Christianity, between Liberal-Modernist-Humanist and 
“Fundamentalist.” 





70 Parishes, such as the one described in Winston Churehill’s novel, The Inside 
of the Cup, New York, 1913, were as rare and as little typical as ministers like 
Sinclair Lewis’s Elmer Gantry. 

- Gladden, Recollections, Boston, 1909, 162. 

72 See Charles H. Parkhurst, Our Fight with Tammany, N. Y., 1895. 

73 Schlesinger, Rise of the City, 353-360. 
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Although the city has won at nearly every point of con- 
troversy, the struggle between the two conflicting civilizations 
in America is by no means over. After the Great War, an 
agrarian counter-offensive made its appearance in the Funda- 
mentalist controversy,’* while the fundamental schism between 
the two Americas is continued in the antagonism between the 
great denominations with their urban control and the obscure 
anti-intellectualistic bodies whose recent growth in numbers is 
so alarming to liberal churchmen of the present day. This 
division in the body of Christ should be even more repugnant to 
the Christian than the continuance of the great masses of the 
agrarian and proletarian disinherited is to the patriot. The 
social gospel as it first developed was tentative, a reaction to 
specific phenomena in a limited field; few even of its most 
ardent supporters would claim finality for it, and it is now 
visibly evolving into a form other than its original one.” That 
its future form may be at once more catholic, more intelligent, 
and more closely linked to the Christian past is a reasonable 
hope. 

74 Preston W. Slosson, The Great Crusade and After, New York, 1931, 430-434; 
Frederick Allen, Only Yesterday, New York, 1931, 195-206. 


75 See Horton, Realistic Theology; Reinhold Niebuhr, An Interpretation of Chris- 
tian Ethics, New York, 1935. 
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CHRISTIANITY IN ETHIOPIA 


Dae H. Moore 
Lafayette College, Easton, Pa. 


There are various accounts of the origin of Christianity 
in Ethiopia, but most of them have no satisfactory historical 
basis. One tradition, found in the Royal Chronicles and other 
native works, claims that the Apostle Thomas was responsible 
for the introduction of Christianity into Ethiopia. Origen re- 
fers to the Apostle Matthew as a missionary to the Ethiopians, 
an association which Rufinus also gives." Gelasios of Cyzicus 
links the name of Bartholomew with Ethiopia.* There is also 
the well-known account by Luke of the baptism by Philip of 
the Ethiopians,”* around which a legend has developed. Candace, 
however, was a name used chiefly in Nubia and ancient Ethiopia, 
and not to be found among the queens of Ethiopia proper.* 
There is actually no trustworthy record of Christianity in this 
country in the first century. These traditions have probably 
resulted, for the most part, froma confusion of terms. Early 
historians were not at all clear about the geographical limita- 
tions of Ethiopia and, in using the name, might have meant 
Nubia, or Egypt, or even India. In fact, Ethiopia was some- 
times referred to as “Jndia ulterior.”* Even as late as the 
fifteenth century this confusion remained.° 

There is a more likely tradition which, in the main, is 
undoubtedly authentic. This dates from the first part of the 
fourth century. A merchant vessel, belonging to Meropius, a 
Syrian trader, landed on the Ethiopian coast for provisions. 
The natives attacked the ship and murdered its crew. Only two 
sons of the merchant, Frumentius and Edesius, survived and 





1 Cf, Anton Glas, ‘‘Die Kirchengeschichte des Gelasios von Kaisareia’’, By- 
ecantinisches Archiv, Heft 6. 

2 Cf, A. Glas, op. cit. 

3 Acts 8:26-39., 

4 Cf. H. M. Hyatt, The Church of Abyssinia, p. 30, note; and W. F. Adeney, The 

Greek and Eastern Churches, pp. 616-617. 

A. Glas, op. cit. See also Sir E. A. Wallis Budge, A History of Ethiopia, vol. 

I, p. vii; and J. B. Coulbeaux, Histoire Politique et Religieuse de l’ Abyssinie, 

vol. I, p. 147. 

6 Cf. C. F. Rey, The Romance of the Portuguese in Abyssinia, p. 17. 
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they were taken captive to Aksum, the ancient capital. In time, 
they impressed the king so much with their ability that they 
were released from slavery and given important positions at 
court. Finally, they were given permission to return to their 
native land. Edesius went back to Tyre, where he ultimately 
became a presbyter in the church. It was from him that Rufinus 
received the story which he recorded and which was repeated 
by the Greek historians, Socrates, Sozomen, and Theodoret.’ 
Frumentius was imbued with a missionary zeal to return and 
convert Ethiopia to Christianity. He went to Alexandria and 
conferred with the famous Bishop Athanasius. After the lat- 
ter had listened to his plea, Athanasius ordained Frumentius 
the first bishop of Ethiopia. The date of his consecration was 
during the second quarter of the fourth century. Carl Paul 
gives 326 as the year during which Frumentius went to Athan- 
asius.” Gobat says that the ordination date was 330.° Hyatt 
and Mercer agree on the year 340.” 


But, is the year of Frumentius’ ordination to be nearly 
identified with the date when Christianity became the national 
religion of Ethiopia? There is a tradition, originating with 
Rufinus, that Frumentius, on his return from Egypt, converted 
the king of Ethiopia to Christianity. The Chronicle“ says that 
the conversion of Ethiopia was accomplished in the vear 333. 
This record is important, in spite of the fact that the Chronicle 
contains a good deal of purely legendary material. Neverthe- 
less, there has been a considerable difference of opinion as to 
whether Ethiopia became officially a Christian country in the 
fourth century or during the first half of the fifth century. The 
date chosen as most likely to be true will depend largely upon 
the time when Ezana was king of Ethiopia. For there were 
discovered, by the German-Aksum Expedition of 1906, two 
inscriptions made by Ezana. One was made by the king while 
he was still a pagan, for he says that he “committed himself 
to the protection of Astar, and Beher, and Meder.” In the 
other inscription, Ezana was apparently a Christian, reference 
being made a number of times to “the Lord of Heaven,” a term 
by which Jehovah is known in the Ethiopian translation of the 





7 Hist. Ecel., i. 9; i. 19; ii, 24; i. 23. Cf. Adeney, op. cit., p. 617. 

8 Carl Paul, Abessinien, p. 21, 

9 S. Gobat, "Journal of Three Years’ Residence in Abyssinia, p. 

10 H. M. Hyatt, op. cit., p. 31 and S. A. B. Mercer, The Ethiopic iio p. 84. 
11 Ed. by Basset, Paris, 1882, p. 97. 
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Bible.** In addition, coins which Ezana issued in the latter 
years of his reign, bore the Greek cross and so carry a Christian 
significance. What, therefore, were the dates of Ezana’s reign? 


Dr. Enno Littmann rather hesitantly advances a later date 
when he speaks of these two inscriptions of a king, “dessen 
Name Tazana nicht ganz feststeht, vielleicht aus der ersten 
Halfte des 5. Jahrhunderts.”"* He also mentions an ‘“‘Aizana”’ 
who was king in the fourth century, although he ascribes the 
two inscriptions referred to above to ‘“Tazana” in the fifth 
century. In his article on “Abyssinia” in the Encyclopaedia of 
Religion and Ethics, Littmann gives a definite date, 450. Both 
Hyatt™* and Mercer,’ probably following Littmann, repeat, un- 
critically, that the national conversion of Ethiopia to Christian- 
ity occurred in the year 450—that is, over one hundred years 
after the ordination of Frumentius as bishop. Some scholars 
are disinclined to make Ezana contemporaneous with Frumentius 
because the Royal Lists of Ethiopia explicitly state that the 
rulers at Aksum at the time of Frumentius’ return were Abraha 
and Atsbaha. No information, however, is given about these 
kings. On the other hand, there is much information about 
Ezana, one of the most powerful rulers who ever reigned at 
Aksum. In fact, he was so important in his own time that no 
one thought of recording the years of his life and the dates of 
his reign, the records being chiefly concerned with his many 
great deeds. It is well known that he had a brother named 
Shai’azana. Knowledge of this family relationship serves the 
purpose of preventing one from concluding too hastily that there 
might have been two kings with the name of Ezana, one a pagan 
and the other, of a later time, a Christian. 


It would appear, however, that the weight of evidence 
favors a date near the middle of the fourth century for the 
official conversion of Ethiopia to Christianity. Coulbeaux is 
emphatic and clear in his affirmation of the fact that Frumentius 
was the one who converted the king, or kings, of Ethiopia on his 
return to that country after his ordination by Athanasius.’ 
One may neglect the legendary material in the various accounts, 





12 These inscriptions are to be found in the original and in an English translation 
in Budge, op. cit., vol. I, pp. 247-249 and pp. 252-258. 

13 E. Littmann, ‘‘Geschichte der fthiopischen Litteratur,’’ in Geschichte der 
christlichen Litteraturen des Orients, p. 194. 

14 H. M. Hyatt, op. cit., p. 31. 

15 8, A. B. Mercer, op. cit., p. 84. 

16 J. B, Coulbeaux, op. cit., vol. I, pp. 147-148, 
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but “quant au fait historique lui-méme, il est absolument hors 
de doute.”"" While Budge’s testimony is less clear, he speaks 
with almost equal conviction.’* Glas commits himself to a date 
about the middle of the fourth century.” Kammerer says that 
Ezana ruled from about 320 until about 342. Modern critics 
increasingly favor this date and the general consensus of opin- 
ion is that it is as nearly proved as it is ever likely to be.” 


If we are to think of Ezana as the king who was converted 
by Frumentius, how can we explain the record which says that 
the kings of Ethiopia at the time were Abraha and Atsbaha? 
It has been suggested that the names Abraha and Atsbaha are 
corruptions of Ezana and Shai’azana.*” While such corruptions 
are not uncommon in Ethiopian records, the use of such an 
argument here might seem to be too convenient. A more plaus- 
ible suggestion, followed by a number of modern scholars, is 
that the two brothers, Ezana and Shai’azana, on becoming kings, 
adopted the names Abraha and Atsbaha. It was sometimes the 
custom for the kings of Ethiopia to take a “royal name.”’ Some 
such identification becomes relatively necessary when one real- 
izes (1) that the kings who were ruling at the time that 
Frumentius, locally referred to as the Abba Salama (Father of 
Peace), returned to Ethiopia as bishop, were Abraha and 
Atsbaha; (2) that the joint reigns of Abraha and Atsbaha, 
and of Ezana and Shai’azana, were both long; (3) that in the 
year 356, Constantius addressed a letter to the kings Ezana and 
Shai’azana, asking that they send Frumentius into Egypt and 
accept an Arian bishop. It will be remembered that Athanasius, 
who was referred to by Constantius as “a man made up of 
wickedness,” was driven from Alexandria to begin his third 
exile in February, 356. This letter is referred to by Rufinus 
and is preserved in Athanasius’ A pology.** Whether the above 
identification is to be made or not, this letter would indicate that 
Ezana was a king in the year 356 and was regarded as one to 
whom an appeal could be made relative to the deposition of 
one bishop and the appointment of another. Incidentally, it is 
interesting to note that Ethiopia did not accept Roman dicta- 
17 Ibid., p. 147. 

18 E, A. W. Budge, op. cit., vol. I, pp. 147-152 and 242-258. 

19 A, Glas, op. cit. 

20 A. Krammerer, Essai sur l’histoire antique d’Abyssinte, p. 86. 
21 J. B. Coulbeaux, op. cit., vol. I, p. 147. 


22 E. A. W. Budge, op. cit., vol. I, p. 151. 
23 Athanasius, Apologia ad Constantium. 
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tion about a matter of church government at that time any more 
than, later, it was willing to accept papal direction about theo- 
logical matters. 


A summary of the evidence in favor of the middle of the 
fourth century as the time when Christianity became the of- 
ficial religion of Ethiopia must draw attention to the following 
important facts: (1) Rufinus refers to the tradition that 
Frumentius converted the king of Aksum. (2) The Chronicle 
records the fact that Ethiopia was converted to Christianity 
in 333. (3) Constantius’ letter about Frumentius and Athan- 
asius was written to the kings of Aksum in the year 356 (4) 
The two inscriptions found by the German-Aksum Expedition 
clearly indicate that, in the early part of his reign, Ezana was 
a pagan and that, in the latter part, he was a Christian. (5) This 
fact about Ezana is further corroborated by the discovery of 
coins which tell the same story. (6) The history of their lives 
shows that Edesius and Frumentius were always serious Chris- 
tians. Edesius became a presbyter in the church at Tyre and 
Frumentius became the bishop of Ethiopia. During their earlier 
period in Ethiopia as privileged captives, they must have taught 
the principles of the Christian religion at every opportunity and 
probably made many converts. That is indicated by the fact 
that Frumentius went to Alexandria asking for encouragement 
and help in the work. His aim would be to make a Christian 
Ethiopia. To further that aim, he would naturally try to in- 
fluence the ruler or rulers. There are many instances in his- 
tory where a religion would become the national religion of a 
country at the command of its king. That would not necessar- 
ily mean that all of the people in the country would immediately 
change their religious views and practices. In Ethiopia, Chris- 
tianity might become the official religion, but paganism might 
continue to be practiced, just as it did in the Roman Empire after 
the time of Constantine. 


The Council of Chalcedon, in the year 451, was another 
early turning point in the history of the Ethiopian church. It 
is very doubtful if many churchmen in the country had any real 
comprehension of the subtleties of the theological argument 
leading up to that Council, to say nothing of the partisan and 
political strife which formed a real preliminary to it and part 
of it. Theologically, of course, the Creed of Chalcedon was 
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important in the doctrinal development of the Christian church, 
because of its conviction that a full revelation of God was made 
in Christ in terms of human life.** This definition has been 
followed by the Greek Orthodox church, the Roman Catholic 
church and most Protestant denominations. However, it re- 
sulted in the alienation of the church in Egypt and in the sub- 
sequent formation of those schismatic groups which adhered to 
the monophysite Christology. Practically the entire association 
which Ethiopia had with the Christian world was with Egypt. 
It was natural, therefore, for this new church, hitherto so de- 
pendent upon the guidance of Egypt, to follow its lead in this 
particular matter. In addition, many monophysite Christians, 
looking for freedom of worship, moved into upper Egypt, Nubia, 
and probably Ethiopia, so that both their ideas and their partisan- 
ship would be imparted to their new neighbors. Consequently, 
the church of Ethiopia, by its adherence to monophysitism, added 
to its geographical isolation from the Christian church of Eu- 
rope. With the exception of a period of Jesuit influence in the 
sixteenth and early seventeenth centuries, the country has re- 
mained loyal to monophysitism. 


In the last quarter of the fifth century, monasticism spread 
from Egypt into Ethiopia. Toward the year 500, a party of 
monks known as the “Nine Saints” arrived.*” The advent of 
these famous men has always been regarded as an important 
incident in the history of the Ethiopian church, and their names, 
with a few variations, have been preserved. They were or- 
iginally Syrian monks” who probably came into Ethiopia by 
way of Egypt. Littmann suggests that they might have come 
either by way of south Arabia or Egypt.” They founded mon- 
asteries, made translations of sacred books into the native lan- 
guage, developed the liturgy and propagated the monophysite 
theology. “Jls achevérent la conquéte spirituelle du pays, et 
fondérent la liturgie. La tradition leur fait honneur de l'intro- 
duction de la musique liturgique. Chacun d’entre eux devint 
l’éponyme d’un grand monastére ou d’un grand sanctuatre. Ils 
établirent definitivement en Abyssinie l’église monophysite. Leur 
role dans V'hagiographie locale est immense. Chaque événement 
heureux leur est attribué et lon peut dire que depuis quatorze 
24 Cf. J.C. Ayer, A Source Book for Ancient Church History, pp. 511-529. 

25 Cf. E. Littmann, op. cit., p. 194; and A, Kammerer, op. cit., p. 103. 


26 I. Guidi, Chiesa Abissinia, p. 6. 
27 E. Littmann, op. cit., p. 194. 
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cents ans ils ont dominé la vie religieuse du pays.” Monks in 
Ethiopia followed, for the most part, the rule of Pachomius and 
adhered to their vows very strictly. Many remarkable tales are 
told of the miracles which they performed and, even at the 
present day, local credulity is not above attributing miracle 
working powers to their monastic descendants. 


Christianity flourished during the sixth century, during 
which time one reads that there were numerous Christian 
churches. But from the beginning of the seventh century until 
the middle of the thirteenth century, there is little known of 
what actually transpired. From all indications it was a Dark 
Age for the Ethiopian church. Arabian conquests helped to 
spread paganism, the Solomonian succession of kings was in- 
terrupted, and during the tenth century, Judith, a queen of 
Samen, seized and destroyed Aksum, wiping out all traces of 
Christianity there. During this period, too, paganism not only 
gained ground, but pagan practices and superstitious ideas were 
absorbed into the prevailing Christian thought and worship, so 
that the purity of the original religion deteriorated. 


The thirteenth century saw another influx of monks from 
Egypt. These men were filled with the spirit of reform and 
began a movement to uplift the decadent religion of the country. 
For two centuries there was an unusual amount of theological 
discussion and literary activity. Numbers of important manu- 
scripts were translated into Ge’ez, the language of the country. 
Copies of the New Testament and of various rituals were made 
available for the churches. As a result of this study and dis- 
cussion, heresies sometimes arose.*” Some of these heresies 
were anti-Trinitarian, while others opposed the worship of the 
Virgin Mary and the use of the cross. But, on the whole, these 
deviations from the established faith of the Ethiopian church, 
while sometimes gaining a brief popularity, did not have many 
lasting effects. The thirteenth and fourteenth centuries also 
witnessed the building of many churches and monasteries. The 
monolithic churches of Lalibala were probably built at this 
time, lasting monuments to the genius and industry of the Ethi- 
opian people. They stand to this day as one of the great won- 
ders of the world, constructed as they were out of the solid rock 
by workmen who used only hand tools. Father Francisco 





28 A. Kammerer, op. cit., p. 104. 
29 Cf. I. Guidi, op. eit., p. 8. 
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Alvarez, who was the first man to give an account of these 
churches (1540), and who saw them before they were partially 
destroyed by the Moslems, regarded them as so marvelous that 
he did not expect people to believe his description of them.” It 
was not until the fifteenth century that the news of a Christian 
nation in Africa, surrounded by barbarian pagans, began to 
spread into Europe. Then, all sorts of romantic and fabulous 
tales became current, few of which were based upon any factual 
knowledge of Ethiopia. 


These stories of a powerful and wealthy king, known as 
Prester John, reached the court of Portugal. European coun- 
tries were looking for new trade routes and King John II of 
Portugal hoped not only to aid the commerce of his country but 
also to find a new ally against the growing Moslem influence. 
So, in 1487, he dispatched to Ethiopia a mission under the lead- 
ership of Pedro da Covilham. The latter succeeded in arriving 
at the court of the king of Ethiopia, who received him very well, 
but refused to allow him to leave the country, although he was 
permitted to correspond with the king of Portugal during the 
period of his stay in Ethiopia. 


Then the Moslems, who had been troubling Ethiopia for 
some time, attacked with renewed vigor during the first part of 
the sixteenth century. In 1510 a call for help was sent to Portu- 
gal. The messenger was delayed and it was not until 1520 that 
a Portuguese mission under the leadership of Dom Rodrigo da 
Lima arrived. By that time, the king of Ethiopia had won some 
decisive victories over his enemies and felt no need for his allies. 
Asa matter of fact, partially because of the arrogance and lack 
of tact of da Lima, the Portuguese were rather shabbily treated, 
being detained in the country for five and a half years, finally 
leaving in 1526. 


Ethiopia was soon to be sorry for its ingratitude toward 
the Portuguese. The Moslems attacked the country again un- 
der the leadership of the famous Ahmed Gran and in 1529 suc- 
ceeded in crushing their foes. While the king refused to sur- 
render, he lived in fear of his life, fleeing from one hiding place 
to another. The country was laid waste, crops were destroyed 


30 F. Alvarez, A True Account of the Lands of the Prester John, (Stanley trans.), 
p. 130. For a full description of the churches of Lalibala, see A. Raffray, Les 
Eglises monolithes de la ville de Lalibala, and E. A. W. Budge, op. cit., vol. I, 
pp. 164-177. 
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and churches and monasteries were burned. All the wealth was 
removed and life itself became precarious. The progress of 
centuries was destroyed. 


In 1541, another Portuguese expedition of four hundred 
armed men marched into Ethiopia under the leadership of 
Christovao da Gama, a member of a family famous for its ad- 
venturesome spirit. In 1542, the Moslems were beaten on two 
different occasions. But they were too numerous and finally 
won a victory over their redoubtable enemies. Da Gama was 
captured and killed. The surviving Portuguese, however, gath- 
ered about them an Ethiopian army and in 1543 defeated the 
Moslems, killing their able leader, Gran. This battle and the 
death of Gran succeeded in driving Moslem influence out of 
Ethiopia for all time. There has, of course, always been a 
number of Moslems in the country since that time, but their in- 
fluence has been negligible. The Portuguese were largely re- 
sponsible for this success, for it was their bravery and ability 
that encouraged the Ethiopians to make the final effort. It is 
regrettable that they did not receive better treatment afterward. 
They remained in the country for years and were well treated 
by King Claudius. But the latter’s successors turned against 
them, chiefly because of their insistence that the Roman religion 


should be adopted. 


The years 1550 to 1633 witnessed a persistent attempt to 
establish the Roman Catholic church in Ethiopia. The first 
permanent mission was started in 1557 under Bishop Orviedo, 
a domineering, intolerant man. During the next twenty years, 
his bigotry prevented the mission from achieving any success. 
It was not until the arrival of Father Peter Paez that Roman 
Catholicism made any progress. Paez, who lived in Ethiopia 
from 1603 to 1622, was not only a staunch missionary but a 
builder and architect as well, and his ability along these lines 
proved to be very useful. He was, moreover, possessed of an 
unusual amount of tact which was needed in dealing with peo- 
ple as proud and sensitive as the Ethiopians. His ability in 
theological discussion, in which the Ethiopians have always taken 
pleasure, was impressive. He came to have such a profound in- 
fluence upon the Emperor Za Dengel that the latter declared 
himself in favor of the Roman religion. But the king did not 
reckon with the loyalty of the people to the old religion, for they 
rose up in rebellion and he was killed. Jacob was made emperor, 
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but he was soon defeated by Susenyos, under whose reign Ro- 
man Catholicism came nearest to success in Ethiopia. 


Susenyos was interested in Paez and was personally in 
favor of the Roman religion. But he was a more cautious man 
than Za Dengel and did not wish to get himself into trouble by 
being too precipitate. His brother, a prince, declared openly 
in favor of the new religion and tried to force it upon the people 
of his province. The emperor sent several messages to the king 
of Portugal, speaking of his religious faith and asking for 
further assistance. A special mission that he sent was unable 
to find a passage through the surrounding hostile states. Ethi- 
opia, by this time, was so completely encircled by Moslems 
that it was practically impossible for a white man to get into or 
leave the country. When Susenyos became bolder in asking 
people to join the Roman communion, he aroused the strong 
opposition of the abuna, the head of the Ethiopian church. The 
latter’s influence, along with the general dislike of the new faith, 
caused a rebellion. This was put down, but was soon followed 
by other rebellions. The emperor’s success in suppressing these 
uprisings gave him new confidence and in 1622 he publicly pro- 
fessed the Roman Catholic religion. This was a great victory 
for Paez, but he did not live to further it. He was a really great 
man and if he had been succeeded in Ethiopia by a churchman 
as able and patient as he was, the religious history of that coun- 
try for the last three hundred years might have been different. 


Paez had asked for additional priests and a patriarch to be 
sent to carry on the work which was progressing so favorably. 
The man chosen as patriarch was Alfonzo Mendez, and a more 
unhappy choice could hardly have been made. He had the high- 
est respect for the prestige of the church which he represented, 
but small understanding of the pride and loyalties of the people 
with whom he was to work. Nevertheless, his arrival in 1623 
seemed auspicious. He was well received at court, although the 
people generally were still antagonistic to the Jesuits. Accord- 


ing to Rey, 


The magnificence of this reception by the king and court was in 
marked contrast to the general reception accorded to the mission in the 
country and by the people as a whole, for it must constantly be re- 
membered that the Abyssinians always detested and resisted the efforts 
of the Roman Catholics to supplant their religion, and although favored 
by two kings who used all their moral influence and material force to 
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back them the Jesuits never succeeded in making any impression on the 
pation generally, though they were the cause of years of civil war and 
the spilling of rivers of blood.*? 


It was also unfortunate for Mendez that a great plague of lo- 
custs visited Ethiopia the year of his arrival, and the Ethiopian 
priests were not slow in associating the two events in the minds 
of the superstitious people. 

The coming of this dignitary confirmed the emperor in his 
decision to follow the Roman Catholic faith. Mendez was not 
slow to take advantage of his opportunity. While the emperor 
had publicly confessed Roman Catholicism in 1622, the patriarch 
decided that this should be done again in the most impressive 
fashion. So, on February 11, 1626, the emperor, his family 
and the court made full and complete submission to the authority 
of the Roman church and its papal representative. This abso- 
lute surrender must have infuriated the priests of the Ethiopian 
church and the people who were loyal to it. If Mendez had 
been content to develop his success more carefully, all might 
have gone well for the Roman cause. But he persuaded the 
king to pass a set of the most intolerant laws against those who 
would not conform to the new religion, making them the enemies 
of the empire. 

In spite of growing opposition, the Roman power contin- 
ued strong at court for another two or three years. The year 
1628 probably marks the height of Jesuit influence. But the 
bigotry and intolerance of the new régime produced hatred and 
rebellion. The emperor was strong enough to defeat those who 
rebelled against him, but only at the cost of many lives. And, 
while he might be victorious in battle, the enemies of the Jesuits 
continued to fight on. Finally, Susenyos became disheartened 
and unhappy because of the continual bloodshed and, in 1631, 
issued a proclamation permitting every one to follow his religious 
inclinations. This edict of toleration angered Mendez and he 
forced the king to change it. That caused a further rebellion. 
Every one was opposed to the emperor ; even his own son turned 
against him. Wearied with the long and useless struggle, 
Susenyos, in 1632, abdicated in favor of his son Fasilides, pro- 
claiming at the same time that the old religion could be restored. 


Fasilides was strongly anti-Jesuit and immediately set about 
the task of restoring the Ethiopian church to its former author- 





31 C. F. Rey, op. cit., p. 276. 
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ity and of driving the Jesuits out of the country. Mendez, see- 
ing that his cause was practically lost, made many concessions. 
But it was too late. Ethiopia did not want Roman Catholicism 
in any form. In 1635 Mendez was forced to leave the country. 
It was characteristic of him that he proceeded to India and there 
tried to enlist the military aid of the Portuguese viceroy to force 
Catholicism. upon the Ethiopians. ‘The viceroy had the grace to 
refuse that kind of co-operation. The other Jesuit priests were 
asked to leave Ethiopia and those who would not go were killed. 
After nearly one hundred and fifty years, Europeans were to 
leave Ethiopia alone in the isolation forced upon it by the Mos- 
lems who surrounded the country. 


The religious situation in Ethiopia has changed compar- 
atively little in the last three centuries. Moslems have made 
several attempts to penetrate the country but without lasting 
success. Soon after the repulsion of the Jesuits, a group of 
Capuchins tried unsuccessfully to enter Ethiopia. Later still, 
at the beginning of the eighteenth century, the Franciscans sent 
several missionaries who reported a number of important con- 
versions. With small encouragement, Roman Catholic mis- 
sionary activity persisted throughout the eighteenth and nine- 
teenth centuries. The country was divided into two apostolic 
vicariates and, at the present time, there may be twenty-five 
thousand native Roman Catholics in Ethiopia.*” The Protestants 
have made various attempts to establish missions in Ethiopia 
since the beginning of the nineteenth century. For the most part, 
they were not acceptable to the people but, since the days of 
Menelik II, they, along with other missions, have enjoyed com- 
parative peace. But the Ethiopian church has been little af- 
fected by these outside influences and has continued its separate 
existence throughout the years. 


Without doubt the most interesting development within the 
church of Ethiopia in the last few decades has been the mani- 
festation of a strong nationalistic feeling. This came to a head 
with the death of the Abuna Matewos on December 4, 1926. 
Now, the first bishop of Ethiopia, Frumentius, was consecrated 
to that office by Athanasius, bishop of Alexandria. As both 
churches later separated from the rest of Christendom when 
they followed the monophysite heresy, this early close connection 
between the two countries was preserved. “Depuis sa fondation, 


32 Cf. H. M. Hyatt, op. cit., p. 41. 
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vers le milieu du IV® siécle, l’Eglise d’ Abyssinie a constamment 
demandé au patriarche d’ Alexandrie un prélat pour la gouverner, 
car elle n'a jamais jou de l’independance.”* While at times 
quite a few years might elapse between the death of one abuna 
and the choice of his successor, this practice has been generally 
adhered to. In the thirteenth century, it was decided that the 
abuna should always be a Copt from an Egyptian monastery. 
This decision is said to have been initiated by the great Ethiopian 
church leader, Tekla Haymanot, for the purposes of preventing 
divisive rivalries within Ethiopia and of maintaining contact 
with the outside world.* 


When Matewos died, there was a strong movement, fostered 
chiefly by the young people, to make the church an Ethiopian 
institution throughout and to have an Ethiopian as its head. 
This move was opposed by a group of traditionalists under the 
leadership of the empress-mother, Zaoditou. who sought the 
appointment of a Coptic abuna. Both parties, however, de- 
manded that the new abuna, whoever he might be, must be a 
man of culture and worthy of the office. There had apparently 
been some criticism of Matewos. “L’abouna Matewos jouait 
double jeu au sujet de linstruction du peuple. D’une part, il se 
pronongait contre tout mouvement intellectuel, comme pre- 
judiciable a la religion, et, d’autre part, 1l demandait a l’empereur 
Ménélik de maintenir la fondation des écoles, afin de pouvoir 
les attaquer. Il faut désormais tenir compte de la jeunesse 
abyssine qui est instruite.”* In any case, it was likely to be 
some time before a new abuna was appointed, for Ras Tafari 
said that the new appointee should have certain qualities, in- 
cluding knowledge of the Ethiopian language, and the ability to 
recite the entire Bible by heart, as well as a large part of the writ- 
ings of the church Fathers.” 


Three years elapsed before an abuna was finally chosen. 
There were numerous discussions between Ethiopia and the 
Egyptian patriarch about the matter. An accord was finally 
reached by March 23, 1929, when it was decided that five bishops 
might be elected from among the native clergy upon the con- 
dition that they remain under the jurisdiction of the Coptic 
33 Echos d’Orient, vol. XXVI, no. 148, p. 458 (1927). 

34 Cf. C. F. Rey, op. cit., pp. 114-115. 


35 Echos d’Orient, vol. XXVII, no. 150, p. 212 (1928). 
36 Ibid., vol. XXVI, no. 148, p. 459 (1927). 
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abuna sent from Cairo, that they do not engage in politics, and 
that they remain attached and loyal to the Coptic church. In 
case of an infraction of the rules, the delinquents would be ex- 
communicated by the Egyptian church. The abuna was also to 
have the power of creating other bishops if he considered it to 
be useful. Ethiopian teachers were to be sent to the church 
school in Cairo to teach the Ethiopian language to possible candi- 
dates for the office of the abuna. This was certainly a step to- 
ward Ethiopian independence.” 


The abuna, Cyril, and four Ethiopian bishops were solemn- 
ly consecrated in Cairo on June 2, 1929, amid the pomp and 
splendour of the Coptic church, although some of the Coptic 
leaders were not well disposed toward the new arrangement and 
incurred a good deal of ill-will by their lack of co-operation.™ 
The new church leaders were enthusiastically received in Addis 
Ababa on June 28, 1929, and the nationalistic group commented 
publicly upon the gains that had been made, expressing the hope 
that in the future the church would be entirely free from outside 
influence. The new abuna was unable to cope with this growing 
enthusiasm very effectively. He pushed forward the plan to 
have the Amharic language taught in the church school in Cairo 
and he issued a circular calling upon the faithful to give their 
allegiance to the old traditions. He insisted particularly upon 
the necessity of regular confessions and a proper religious mar- 
riage. Both of these matters were being neglected by the 
Ethiopian Christians. They were gradually falling into the 
practice of confessing only before death and of having a civil 
marriage ceremony. "A fifth bishop was consecrated at Addis 
Ababa on January 9, 1930. With the death of Zaoditou on 
April 2, 1930, the old conservative party lost one of its strongest 
supporters. In the normal course of events, the time would 
have undoubtedly come when the Ethiopian church would have 
cast off its allegiance to the Coptic church of Egypt and formed 
a separate unit. What may happen to a nationalistic church 
under the new Italian régime is, of course, entirely a matter of 


conjecture. 


37 Cf. Ibid., vol. XXVIII, no. 155, pp. 360-362 (1929). 
38 Cf. Ibid., vol. XXIX, no. 157, pp. 108-110 (1930). 
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SAINT BERNARD OF CLAIRVAUX 


By Watkin Wittiams. Manchester University Press, 1935. xxviii, 423 
pages. 25s. 


The previous contributions made by the author of this biography to 
our knowledge of Saint Bernard led the reviewer to open the volume 
with high expectations. These have been only partially fulfilled. Dr. 
Williams acknowledges the assistance of friends, and makes good 
use of Vacandard’s work, but his book shows the marks of compre- 
hensive search of the sources and independent construction of the facts. 
Familiarity here does not breed contempt: the biographer writes with 
profound reverence for his subject, and never allows us to miss the radiance 
of the saint’s halo. Indeed the work is more erudite than critical. Williams 
appears to regard the heightened language of Bernard’s early hagiographers 
as beyond criticism, and dismisses many opportunities for explanations 
which profane curiosity will be sure to demand. Thus when Bernard 
and his brothers leave their father to go to Citeaux, our author merely 
remarks that the scene is “too sacred for comment.” To the student of 
medieval life the extinction of a prominent feudal family by absorption in 
monasticism seems fairly to call for some comment on the social forces 
of the age. 


Unexpected omissions also occur in the narrative. While we are 
given the story of the old woman whose efforts to cure the boy Bernard’s 
headache by incantations were violently resented by him, we are not told 
of the wanton girl at whose entrance to his bedchamber he called out 
“Latrones, latrones!,” rousing up the household. The latter incident, 
though intrinsically improbable, has, from a literary viewpoint, as much 
claim to acceptance as the former, since both are narrated by William of 
Saint Thierry in the first chapter of the Vita Prima. Again, the conver- 
sion of Tescelin, Bernard’s father, is recorded merely on the basis of a 
sentence from the writer just mentioned. Dr. Williams does not suggest 
the existence of the lurid tale supplied by Etienne de Bourbon, of how 
Bernard caused fire to be set to a dry tree-trunk and while it burned . 
discoursed to his aged father of the terrors of hell until the old man’s 
resistance broke down. Etienne states that he had received the story 
from Calo, a grandson of Bernard’s elder brother Guy, on the spot where 
the incident happened. Our author may have mentally rejected these 
anecdotes; but we should he better satisfied if he had not ignored them— 
especially since their admission would have a bearing upon our view of 
the psychology of Bernard. 


Dr. Williams depicts in detail the physical barrenness of the life of 
Clairvaux ; the poverty of the early years when the monks, in addition to 
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their “bread not of oats, but of some viler mixture” “more often than not 
fed on beech leaves”; the narrow cell in which Bernard studied, cramped 
under a low roof, or slept with hewn logs for pillows; the saint’s devotion 
in labor and contempt of sleep, and the long illness he suffered from these 
austerities. Bernard described his physician as “an irrational brute beast.” 
The “beast” left no characterization of the saints. In any case, the treat- 
ment was justified by the patient’s recovery; and Williams is apparently 
justified in the remark that “like many saints he was a difficult patient.” 
It is to be admitted, however, that this statement holds equally for sinners. 

The book contains fifteen chapters on themes representative of the 
chief aspects of Bernard’s career and ideals. His relations with Malachy, 
Norbert, Gilbert and other saintly reformers, and his controversies with 
Abailard, Henry of Lausanne, and Arnold of Brescia, are handled in due 
proportion. The merciless severity of Bernard’s treatment of Henry and 
Arnold and his adroit manipulation of the case against Abailard, are 
neither concealed nor criticized by Dr. Williams. Our author is disposed 
to admit the numerous miracles ascribed to Bernard. He regards them 
as “the natural expression of his wisdom of speech and his probity of con- 
duct.” This statement, however, follows a story in which a boy “vexed 
with the devil” is cured by having holy water poured down his throat 
after his clenched teeth have been parted by a wedge! Bernard himself 
described the miracles attributed to him as “nothing at all,” yet in his 
controversies he repeatedly performed rituals of healing with convincing 
effect. It seems regrettable that our biographer, steeped as he is in the 
sources, has not specifically faced the problem of Bernard’s alleged miracles 
in the light of medieval presuppositions and modern psychology. Their 
rejection would of course in some degree affect the general credibility of 
the documents in which they are contained. 

In other ways, too, the book fails of completeness. Bernard, like 
Luther, was as skilfull in vituperative as in devotional language. Having 
quoted some of his utterances against Abailard, Williams remarks that the 
phrases are “not particularly uncharitable” since they are derived from 
the Psalter. But the Scriptures by no means furnished Bernard with his 
entire vocabulary of abuse; and the relation of this aspect of his char- 
acter to the lofty piety for which he is best known, calls for analysis. 
On the other hand, although Dr. Williams is the editor of the text of 
Bernard’s De diligendo Deo, and although he emphasizes in his Preface 
the fact that Bernard was “primarily a mystic,” he here gives the saint’s 
mysticism no treatment other than that of an occasional reference. Per- 
haps it is for this reason chiefly that one lays down the book with the 
distinct feeling that it fails adequately to convey the author’s own ap- 
preciation of the great monk. 

There are eight appendixes, three indexes, and fifteen illustrations 
and maps. The press work is excellent, and the unusual plan of placing 
citations in the margins adds to the reader’s convenience. Notwithstand- 
ing the limitations that we have noted, this is a work of honest and in- 
tensive scholarship, and the best existing guide to the facts of Bernard’s 
career. 

The University of Chicago. John T. McNeill. 
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FIVE CENTURIES OF RELIGION 
VOLUME III: GETTING AND SPENDING 


By G. G. Coutton. Cambridge: at the University Press; New York: 
The Macmillan Company, 1936. li, 747 pages. $12.50. 


’ 


“It is true,” writes Professor Coulton, “that many monks came as 
near to perfection in their monasteries as Marcus Aurelius in his palace 
or Washington in the presidency or Wilberforce in the House of Com- 
mons; but it is quite as important, though much more laborious, to seek 
a comprehension of the average mind” (p. 87). In the three volumes 
of his Five Centurics of Religion so far published he has been trving to 
acquaint us with the works and ways of monks on the average level. The 
range and significance of the work are now becoming apparent. When 
completed, it can hardly do less than revolutionize the entire study of 
monastic history. Coulton leaves to others the reverent delineation of 
those monks who “came near to perfection,’ and reveals to us what 
monasticism was rather than what its zealous reformers tried to make it. 


The new volume, appropriately entitled Getting and Spending, deals 
almost exclusively with the economic aspects of monastic life. It embraces 
materials from all the “five centuries” ending with the year 1500, and 
indeed to some extent from earlier and later times. A masterly command 
of sources is evident on every page. But Dr. Coulton possesses a liveli- 
ness to match his learning, and the reader will find fresh interest aroused 
with each new theme discussed. Fragments translated from the sources 
are employed in profusion and generally with illuminating effect. As we 
peruse these pages we are conscious of witnessing in a wide historical field 
economic realities no less pressing and inexorable than those which con- 
front us today. 

Approximately the first half of the book deals with the various 
aspects of the acquisition of monastic property and the sources and chan- 
nels of revenue. The motives of donors are illustrated from numerous 
documents. The eloquent execrations with which donations of lands 
were often guaranteed proved inadequate to prevent aggression and con- 
tention. Considerable income was derived from burials, especially of the 
well-to-do, in abbey churchyards. Monasteries often for the sake of 
revenue obligated themselves to celebrate in perpetuity an excessive num- 
ber of masses for the dead, with the result that “union of obits” became 
the only alternative to sheer neglect. The value, sale, and theft of relics 
are illuminated in a series of chapters. While miracle-working relics 
were generally prized as a source of income, their too great repute some- 
times proved so embarrassing that officials of monasteries actually en- 
joined the saints to desist from their marvellous works. Theft and fraud 
in connection with relics led to protracted conflicts of which instances are 
here given. The system of appropriations and the relations of the mon- 
asteries to the parishioners of appropriated churches are amply explained. 
Dowries, corrodies, trade, banking, usury, and even forgery appear among 
the means employed for their support by the monastic houses. 

The wealth of monasteries was sometimes great but was always be- 
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set by insecurity. Indeed their usual condition was such as to cause 
financial anxiety. The fault lay partly in the relaxation of discipline. 
Emphasis is laid by Dr. Coulton on the extent to which the community 
ideal was violated by the permission of private income and property. The 
causes of the prevalent indebtedness of monasteries included wasteful 
hospitality, exactions by the powerful, and the devastations of war. Pay- 
ments to Rome became burdensome, and many houses suffered crippling 
losses through litigation. Coulton shows evidence for a general progres- 
sive decline in the number of monks during the late Middle Ages, and 
attributes this mainly to the managed restriction of membership in an 
effort to meet growing obligations with diminishing revenues. 

We may well ask why fresh gifts and revenues sufficient for main- 
tenance and growth were not obtained. Dr. Coulton does not directly 
treat this question, though he supplies some materials toward its answer. 
The aiiswer is not, I believe, to be found in the realm of economics alone. 
May it not be found largely in the fact that the age was producing a new 
kind of donor who cared less for asceticism and miracles than for education 
and the social ministries? The schools were taking from the cloisters the 
leadership in things of the mind, while their social services were being 
taken over by lay fraternities or by private hostelries. 

The volume will prove indispensable to students both of economic 
and of ecclesiastical history. It should appeal also to a class of readers 
whose interest in its data arises not so much from historical curiosity as 
from familiarity with the more or less parallel business problems of 
institutions in the contemporary world. 

As the author himself repeatedly states, he offers us not so much a 
history as the classified materials for a history. He anticipates the com- 
ing of the historian who will have mastered and organized the data: he 
would himself be that historian if he had “another life to live.” His 
readers will devoutly wish him a prolongation of life and vigor in order 
that his rare scholarship may yield its full fruit. 


The University of Chicago. John T. McNeill. 
LIGHTS AND SHADES OF CHRISTENDOM 


By H. PakenuaAm-Watsu, sometime Bishop of Assam. New York: 
Oxford University Press, 1936. 368 pages. $4.00. 


This book was written at the request of the all-Indian conference 
with representatives of the Church History Deputation from England 
and the United States which visited the Orient in 1932. From that con- 
ference, held at Serampore, India, January 1932, important results have 
come: there has been organized a Church History Association of India, 
Burma, and Ceylon, having an initial membership of fifty-three persons. 
Provision has been made for the publication of not less than three volumes 
dealing with the history of Christianity in India. It was in that confer- 
ence that it was clearly evident that there was needed for use in India a 
history of ecumenical Christianity which, by pushing off the stage a vast 
jungle of minor facts and persons would thus be able better to feature 
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the creative leaders and decisive events truly significant in the progress 
of Christianity in its age-long and world-wide aspects. The author who 
kindly came forward for this task was for a time bishop of Assam. Later 
he was principal of Bishop’s College (Theological) at Calcutta. Having 
retired from formal duties in the Anglican Establishment he is now 
associated with those who are residents in the ashram of the Orthodox 
Syrian Church of Malabar. 

This volume covers the first millenium of the history of Christianity. 
The author hopes some day to complete the story. There are eight ex- 
cellent outline maps which greatly facilitate understanding. Of the twen- 
ty-three chapters, all but one weave their story around the biography of 
one or more really important persons. It would be difficult to make a 
better selection of the truly great leaders of early Christendom. The 
chapter on the Separated Churches of the East is extremely useful, and 
specially appropriate for India. The inclusion of a brief life of Mahomet 
is evidence of good judgment. The occasional remarks pointing out the 
lessons which the Indian Church may learn, show “the Shepherd Heart” 
of one whose major work has been the care of the Indian churches. The 
author is more church-conscious than many historians, but it is highly 
probable that he accurately reflects the mind of the Christianity of the 
period covered in this volume. While he modestly disclaims being a 
church historian, he has quite fully achieved what he set out to do—he 
has provided the Indian church (and indeed all the churches) with a very 
readable and highly useful account of the first thousand years of Chris- 
tianity. Doubtless this book will have wide use in the seminaries and 
training schools, as well as with all those who have an interest in this field. 

If space permitted a “critical” evaluation, desiderata would be: more 
careful discrimination as to the value of sources; a somewhat larger refer- 
ence to political, social and religious contemporary features; and a pos- 
sibly better balance between the minor and the major, chiefly in theological 
controversies. 


The Garrett Biblical Institute. W. D. Schermerhorn. 


CHRISTIANITY CONFRONTS COMMUNISM 


By Mattnew Spinka. New York and London: Harper & Brothers, 
1936. xii, 221 pages. $2.00. 


The first and larger part of this volume is an interesting narrative 
of the Russian Revolution, which will always remain one of the most 
dramatic tales in human history. The merits of this narrative as a whole 
[ am not competent to judge, but the account of the conflict in Russia 
between the old church and the new state is certainly the best I have 
found anywhere. 

The second part of the volume is devoted to the thesis that the con- 
flict between communism and Christianity is not a conflict between 
the Russian people and the corruption of the Orthodox church (since 
communist philosophy was built on a more radical opposition to religion 
than could possibly be implied by this particular issue), but a conflict 
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between communism and religion in general (since these are antithet- 
ical both in idea and in history), and specifically a conflict between com- 
munism and Christianity, two rival faiths, both of which have attained 
the intensity of religious conviction and the expression of confessional 
orthodoxy. Dr. Spinka attempts to define the basic issues of this conflict. 
They are, according to him: (1) “naive materialism” vs. spiritual theism. 
Here I am afraid the author dismisses too readily what is called “naive” 
materialism on the grounds of the alleged inadequacy of mechanistic 
metaphysics. He claims that communistic atheism has repudiated me- 
chanistic materialism only verbally. (2) The application of force as an 
instrument of class-struggle in the interests of a classless-society vs. the 
application of force as an instrument of love against evil in the interests 
of a universal redemption of society. Here, I suspect, the theologies are 
more different than the ethics, and the author himself is frank enough to 
admit that the primary difference is “in the motivation” (p. 187). (3) 
The sacrifice of the individual to the class or “society” vs. industrial and 
political democracy. 

Dr. Spinka’s position is thus close to that of the pope in his recent 
pronouncements, that Christianity must wage war on both capitalism and 
communism, both of which are basically but opposite forms of secularism 
and of the sacrifice of the spiritual to the material. I can not refrain from 
expressing the hope that before this highly interesting and important dis- 
cussion goes much further, we may enjoy more precise definitions of 
“spiritual” and “material.” I suspect that perhaps here lies one of the 
deepest issues of all. 


Columbia University. Herbert W. Schneider. 


THE HISTORICAL SCHOLARSHIP OF SAINT BELLARMINE 
sy E. A. Ryan, S. J. New York: The Fordham University Press, 1936. 


xiv, 226 pages, paper cover. $2.50. 


Saint Robert Bellarmine was not an historian, nor was the age in 
which he lived noted for its critical history. The Renaissance had given 
a strong impetus to the study of the past, and controversial writers, Prot- 
estant and Catholic, were searching the records of earlier times for 
ammunition with which to demolish their opponents. An important chapter 
in the history of modern historiography was being enacted. But the six- 
teenth century was weak in historical method, and in the heat of battle 
few, if any, were concerned with the quest of truth for its own sake. And 
yet the titanic struggle, while it led to irreparable disorder and disunion 
in the realm of religion, was the indirect cause of a more critical evaluation 
of accumulated materials and a more objective attitude toward the people 
and institutions of the past. Yet notwithstanding the fact that formal 
history was slighted in the school curricula of the Humanists, and partisan 
history only was cultivated by the polemical writers of the period, there 
is ample justification for a study of Bellarmine’s historical scholarship. 

Father Ryan’s book is a doctoral dissertation, written at the Univer- 
sity of Louvain. It is a valuable contribution to a subject which possesses 
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a live interest at the present day. In Reformation and post-Reformation 
controversy Bellarmine occupies a unique place. “No Catholic doctor,” 
writes a French historian, “has so many enemies or has excited so much 
opposition.” No saint, we may add, has ever been canonized in the face 
of such determined and enduring resistance. But the voluminous liter- 
ature that has gathered around his name left room for a scholarly investi- 
gation into the use he made of history. Father Ryan found some assistance 
in secondary works, but the best portion of his book is devoted to a search- 
ing analysis of Bellarmine’s writings. 

Among these, the Controversies are the best known. ‘Though essen- 
tially a polemical work, their author was forced by the exigencies of the 
time to meet the arguments from history of the Magdeburg Centuries. 
This alone would have provided sufficient material for a critical study. 
But the field is widened and conclusions are rendered clearer by a study 
of the Cardinal’s Chronologia brevis, Compendium de haeresi, Loct com- 
munes, De scriptoribus ecclesiasticis, De translatione imperti, and several 
other professedly historical works. The fact, for example, that Dollinger’s 
edition of Bellarmine’s twenty-page Autobiography was expanded into a 
volume of nearly three hundred pages gives some idea of the possibilities 
at hand. From the standpoint of the graduate student, the writer’s best 
opportunity came with his access to a long-buried and recently discovered 
manuscript, the Comtpendium de haerest. This unpublished, and, in Bell- 
armine’s time, unpublishable work, is proof of the high regard in which 
Bellarmine held an accurate and copious knowledge of the past. 

According to Father Ryan, Bellarmine has little claim to originality, 
and he failed to rise above the naive acceptance of the “four monarchies” 
and the “‘six thousand years” of the biblical chronologers. He was a polem- 
ist fighting for a higher cause, and used his historical data only insofar as 
they served that cause. But he was honest in what he actually wrote, and 
sincerely intent on getting at the real facts. The nearest thing he has to 
a definition of history sounds very much like an anticipation of von 
Ranke’s wie es eigentlich gewesen. 

The defects of this dissertation are for the most part to be charged 
against the printer or the proof-reader. It was printed in Belgium, and 
the proof-reading seems to have been done in a hurry. For the content, 
technique, restrained attitude and conclusions of the writer we have noth- 
ing but commendation. We should have preferred “Saint Robert” in the 
title. “Saint Bellarmine” has no more justification than “Saint Loyola” 
or “Saint Aquinas.” 


Saint Louis University. R. Corrigan. 
HENRY HARMON SPALDING 


By Ciirrorp Merritt Drury. Caldwell, Idaho: The Caxton Printers, 
1936. 438 pages. $3.00. 


_ The centenary of the arrival of the Whitman-Spalding-Gray party 
in old Oregon is an appropriate time for the appearance of this factual, 
interesting, and authoritative life of Spalding. Although Spalding’s 
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prejudices and other temperamental weaknesses are clearly shown, he 
stands out none the less as a versatile pioneer and a devoted and successful 
missionary who had a sound policy of introducing the white man’s mate- 
rial civilization as well as the Gospel among the Indians. The author is 
fair in dealing with conflicting personalities and groups. The story of 
the discord in the Oregon mission is told at length, but in a sympathetic 
manner. New light is thrown on many old controversial issues, such as 
the identity of the Indians who visited St. Louis in 1831 in search of the 
“white man’s book of heaven”; the relations between Spalding and 
Narcissa Prentiss Whitman; and the reasons for Whitman’s famous ride 
across the continent in the winter of 1842-43. The book is devoted mainly 
to the origin of the Oregon mission and its history up to the Whitman 
massacre in 1847. About one-sixth of the space is given to the last twen- 
ty-six years of Spalding’s work in Oregon and Idaho (1848-1874). Granted 
that materials are not so abundant for this part of Spalding’s life, the 
present reviewer raises the question as to whether it has received adequate 
treatment in the seventy pages allotted to it. The discussion of the Dart 
episode, for example, suggests that either it is still open for investigation, 
or that only a weak case can be made out for Spalding. The book is well 
documented ; the author has used for the first time for historical purposes 
several hundred Spalding letters. No use apparently has been made of 
Spalding reports to the American Home Missionary Society, whose repre- 
sentative he was for several years after the American Board closed the 
Nez Perce mission. Bibliographical information is not always complete. 
The casual reader or the student might find it difficult, for example, to 
check such a reference as Ex. Doc. Senate No. 37 (pp. 114, 136, 140), 
or to find A. B. Hulbert’s Undeveloped Factors in the Life of Marcus 
Whitman (p. 430). As the first full-length portrait of this rugged “Pio- 
neer of Old Oregon,” the book is an important contribution to the history 
of the North West and our American “Acta sanctorum.” 


University of Colorado. Colin B. Goodykoontz. 


VARIETIES OF AMERICAN RELIGION 


Edited by CHARLES SAMUEL BrapEN. Chicago and New York: Willett, 
Clark and Company, 1936. viii, 294 pages. $2.00. 


Seventeen are Professor Braden’s varieties, in three classes: forms 
of “traditional Christianity,” movements of American origin, forms of 
Judaism. They are fundamentalism, Protestantism orthodox, liberal, 
radical, sacramentarianism, Barthianism, Roman Catholicism ; Mormonism, 
Unity, Christian Science, Ethical Culture, Humanism, Spiritualism, 
Theosophy ; Judaism orthodox, national, reform. Each is expounded by 
one of its own adherents. The list might be questioned at some points. 
For instance, why is not fundamentalism classed as a form of Protestant- 
ism? Are Barthianism and theosophy influential in a way to warrant 
their being called varieties of American religion? And those familiar 
with some of the varieties might think that in some cases better representa- 
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tives were discoverable. But such faults, if existent, do not seriously 
lessen the value of the book. It comes as near as one book could to a 
faithful exhibition of the practical messages of these forms of present- 
day American religion. Naturally the essays are unequal in ability and 
interest, but all are reasonable, at least in intent, and affirmative. The 
invitation to contribute apparently produced a general tacit agreement to 
eschew criticism of other beliefs. 


Professor Braden did not seek for general descriptions: his subtitle 
is “The goal of religion as interpreted by representative exponents of 
seventeen distinctive types of religious thought.” His letter of instruction 
to contributors, printed as an appendix, begins by asking “What is it, 
in your opinion, that religion offers to men, individually? Socially?” and 
emphasizes desire for elucidation of “salvation,” if salvation is offered 
by the religion in question. Perhaps because of this direction, and of 
aversion to controversy as well, several writers ignore what is commonly 
and with reason regarded as distinctive of their respective forms of relig- 
ion. The fundamentalist Dr. Riley, while saying much about the Bible, 
does not refer to “inerrancy”; the Roman Catholic Dr. Sheen never men- 
tions the authority of the church; the Mormon Dr. Widtsoe says nothing 
about the Book of Mormon. Hence Professor Braden’s approach brings 
it about that some of the varieties here wear appearances somewhat differ- 
ent from those presented in life. Thus to throw the consideration into 
the field of theoretical statement produces in part misleading results. 


In his brief “Conclusion” the editor offers comments which will 
correspond with the impressions of readers who regard the essays with 
objectivity. Grading his varieties according to whether they are this- 
worldly or other-worldly, he finds that “even those usually regarded as 
other-worldly give such meager attention to the life beyond,” and also 
that “so few dea! with the negative aspect of salvation, namely eternal 
loss.” “Religion,” he says, “seems to be conceived by all as a support 
of moral living’’; even of the Barthian this is true. This statement of the 
main interest on which American religion, according to this showing, has 
settled down is significant. In spite of particular inquiry, only two writers 
make much use of the word “salvation’”—they in the sense of salvation 
from sin. But “sin” appears in most of the essays prevailingly as an 
ethical conception. As would be expected, “While some stress particular- 
ly the individual aspects of religion, none fails to state that it has also 
social implications,” and in several the social interest is dominant. Grad- 
ing the writers in a second way, as to the part played by God and by man 
in attaining “the goal of religion,” the editor finds a wide gamut between 
Barthianism and humanism, but according to almost all “God or Christ 
or some other aid must enter in.” 

The chief interest aroused by this book—and it is a keen interest— 


is in the comparison of the various beliefs and opinions. A review denies 
space for this, but the opportunity for it afforded by the book makes it 


highly instructive. 
Auburn Theological Seminary. Robert Hastings Nichols. 
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ANGLICANISM 


THE THOUGHT AND PRACTICE OF THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND: ILLUSTRATED 
FROM THE RELIGIOUS LITERATURE OF THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY, 


Compiled and edited by PAut ELMER More and FRANK LESLIE Cross. 
Milwaukee: Morehouse, 1935. Ixxvi, 811 pages. $5.00. 


The Anglicanism of the seventeenth century has been the inspiration 
or at least the acknowledged background of the thought and devotion of 
the Anglican communion in the last century. Yet, except for a few classics, 
its own literary productions can be studied only in the massive tomes of 
a rhetorical age or in controversial catenae. Feeling that the genius of 
the Anglicanism of that age deserved to be better known today, Dr. More 
and Bishop Rhinelander conceived the project which was co-6peratively 
carried out in this book. Since Anglicanism was much less systematic 
than its Roman and Calvinist rivals, the work takes the form of an 
anthology. 


The bulk of the volume is made up of 362 extracts. The field 
covered is the definitely Anglican thought of the period 1594-1691. This 
excludes purely Puritan or latitudinarian writings, although extracts from 
Baxter on the one hand and from the Cambridge Platonists and Burnet 
on the other are included. The major writers (Hooker, Pearson, etc.) 
are allowed to state their main ideas, while there is a good representation 
of others less known today. Where desirable, the selections run to ten 
or twelve pages. Matters relating to authority (church, Bible, creeds) 
come first, then the usual theological order is followed—natural and re- 
vealed theology, soteriology, ministry, sacraments. Other religious prac- 
tices (especially prayer), ethics, and a series of descriptions of saintly 
individuals and illustrations of the general religious temper of the age 
conclude the volume. The editorial notes and the brief biographies at 
the end, which also constitute an index of authors, are well done. A sub- 
ject index might have been useful, since the extracts often refer to other 
matters besides their main subject. 


There are two introductory essays. F. R. Arnott contributes a use- 
ful sketch of seventeenth century Anglicanism in general (with a curious 
depreciation of the Anglican poets after Donne). Dr. More’s essay on 
the “Spirit of Anglicanism” finds the essence of the via media in loyalty 
to the Catholic, Incarnation-centered tradition, combined with refusal to 
extend unduly the list of essentials of the faith or to insist on an in- 
fallible guide as well as certain truth. He argues convincingly for the 
contention that the liberal Catholicism of Gore and his successors is more 
genuinely in the Anglo-Catholic tradition than was the rigid orthodoxy 
of some of the tractarians. 

Since the reviewer writes as one whose spiritual life is lived inside 
this tradition, he considers himself entitled to ask what defects as well 
as what merits appear in this clear and massive presentation of it. Fairly 
considered, it reflects an intelligent but pedestrian piety. Except for a 
few bits from Vaughan and Traherne, there is none of the mystic’s zeal. 
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Everywhere the service of God and man is pursued earnestly but calmly. 
This book illustrates why the Church of England needed the fire brought 
to it by the Evangelical movement and the influence of the Counter- 
Reformation. Yet the beauties of the Anglican ideal are also visible— 
Catholic and scriptural, scholarly, ethical, and free. 


General Theological Seminary, N. Y. City. Edward Rochie Hardy, Jr. 


THE EARLY SERMONS OF LUTHER AND THEIR RELATION 
TO THE PRE-REFORMATION SERMON 


By Evmer Cart Kriesstinc. Grand Rapids: Zondervan Publishing 
House, 1935. 157 pages. $1.50. 


Here we have a dissertation for the doctor’s degree of more than 
usual value. To make the sermonic activity of Luther the object of 
closer study was a happy thought on the part of Mr. Kiessling; for there 
was no exhaustive treatise, even in German, on Luther’s preaching. It 
was a still happier choice when the author limited himself to the earlier 
sermons of the Reformer; for only that made an exhaustive study pos- 
sible. This monograph, therefore, restricts itself to the period from 1512, 
when Luther began to preach, to 1522, when he completed the first two 
parts of his Kirchenpostille. 


Luther’s preaching can be judged correctly only if viewed against 
the background of the preceding fifteenth century. Mr. Kiessling evi- 
dently devoted much time and labor to a study of the pre-Reformation 
sermon. Not content with the existing literature on the subject (Cruel, 
Linsenmayer, Jostes, Landmann, Owst, Siebert, Pfleger, etc.), he delved 
into the sources, examined Dungersheim and Surgant, Herolt, and John 
of Werden, and on the basis of these studies gives us a correct and sat- 
isfactory picture of the preaching of that period. His notes show that it 
would have been an easy matter for him to enlarge upon many points 
and that for lack of space he restricted himself to what was absolutely 
necessary to give a complete even if concise picture. We wonder why 
he did not make use of the edition of the sermons of Staupitz that were 
delivered at Tubingen and published in 1927 by Buchwald and Wolf. 
A comparison of Staupitz’ and Luther’s sermons would have been inter- 
esting. What is said on page 16 is correct, but hardly sufficient. Several 
hitherto unknown sermons by Tetzel are outlined in Kirchliche Zeitschrift, 
1924, pp. 471 ff. 

The main part of the book (pp. 42-150) is taken up with a careful 
and thorough study of Luther’s own earlier sermons that are treated with 
reference to their form (pp. 42-67), their theological content (pp. 68- 
108), and their social and cultural aspect (pp. 109-144). Most of the 
sermons treated have come down to us in Latin only, even though most 
of them—in fact all except those that were written exclusively for the 
patres in the cloister—were actually delivered in German. But this did 
not hinder Mr. Kiessling in reading them, just as the numerous abbrevi- 
ations in Dungersheim’s Tractatus de modo praedicandi did not deter him. 
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The reader is likewise favorably impressed by the fact that the author 
did not limit his studies to Luther’s sermons and the few dissertations 
and essays that we have on them, but that he also examined the principal 
writings we have on “Young Luther” and that in his picture of Luther’s 
sermonic activity he takes due account of the early development of his 
whole theology. 

While the social and cultural aspects of Luther’s earlier sermons are 
treated in an interesting manner—mainly on the basis of Decem Praecepta 
—the theological content of the first two parts of the Kirchenpostille does 
not come to its own in the same degree. As a matter of fact it is so rich 
that it alone might well serve as the basis of a valuable dissertation for 
a doctor’s degree. 

Considered as a whole, Mr. Kiessling has written a book full of 
information based on thorough study, and presented according to the best 
norms of historical method—a credit to the school that taught him the 
historical method. 


Wartburg Seminary. M. Reu. 


THE CHRONICLE OF THE SLAVS 
BY HELMOLD, PRIEST OF BOSAU 


Translated, with Introduction and Notes, by Francis Josep TscHan. 
New York: Columbia University Press, 1935. xii, 321 pages. $4.00. 


To say that this volume is Number XXI of Records of Civilization, 
Sources and Studies is enough to indicate its nature and to give assurance 
of its scholarly competence. Helmold was a priest of the twelfth century 
who spent his mature years in the region of Holstein and Ltibeck. The 
major part of his Chronicle deals with the penetration of Christianity and 
of German settlement and political control into the lands of the Slavs 
who in his day occupied most of the territory beyond the Elbe in what is 
now the northwestern part of Germany. Since Helmold depended largely 
(although by no means entirely) upon his own observations and upon 
oral information from those who had opportunity to know the facts, his 
work is of first-class importance as a source for twelfth century events 
in that part of the country. 


Professor Tschan has prefaced his translation with an essay which 
gives the historical background and setting, an account of what is known 
of Helmold’s life, a discussion of the reliability of the Chronicle (in which, 
in general, he comes out in favor of regarding it as dependable). a note 
as to the style of the original, and a description of the manner in which 
the text has been transmitted. To the translation are appended numerous 
notes presenting additional information which illuminates the text and 
giving references to other early accounts which shed light on the events 
narrated, to discussions of moot questions, and to pertinent later literature. 

So far as the reviewer has been able to test Professor Tschan’s work, 
it is objective, judicious, careful, and accurate. Professor Tschan has 
read discriminatingly the rather extensive literature dealing with Helmold. 
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He ventures upon no new or radical interpretations or theories. The only 
statement on which the reviewer is disposed to question him is the one 
on page 11 to the effect that Henry the Fowler was “apathetic” to mis- 
sions among the Wends. This seems in conflict with Adam of Bremen’s 
assertion (1,56) that Henry compelled some of the Slavs to promise to 
accept Christianity. Besides, the translator would have improved his 
work, had he corrected the corrupted Slavic names and restored them to 
their proper form. 


Yale University. K. S. Latourette. 
LEO XIII ITALY AND FRANCE 


By Epuarpo Soperini. London: Burns Oates & Washbourne, Ltd., 1935. 
280 pages. I5s. 


The present volume, competently translated and annotated by Barbara 
Barclay Carter, describes in detail certain very significant aspects of 
Leo XIII’s foreign policy. Count Eduardo Soderini, long a staunch 
defender of the papal cause and a persona gratissima at the Vatican, was 
vouchsafed access to the secret archives of the Holy See, and his account 
is to a considerable extent based upon materials drawn from that rich 
source. The reader might have expected, from one so fortunately placed, 
an abundance of new information and much new light on the main- 
springs of papal diplomacy during the period surveyed. But there is little 
to gratify these justified expectations. Much of the book is taken up 
with the familiar clichés about Leo’s conciliatory attitude in many 
issues affecting Italy, the alleged influence of Freemasonry upon 
the Quirinal’s ecclesiastical policy, and the unsavory role of Crispi. Al- 
together excessive space is allotted to summaries of familiar encyclicals 
and allocutions. The author enters the realm of controversy when he 
charges that the Italian government allowed a free hand to those respon- 
sible for the outrages inflicted upon the body of Pius IX on the night 
of July 13, 1881, and when he insists that Leo never seriously entertained 
the idea of shaking off the dust of Rome. Soderini urges that the Italian 
policy of Pius IX was not entirely palatable to his successor, but he 
concedes that during the latter’s pontificate a solution of the Roman 
question acceptable to both parties was “inexorably precluded.” More 
satisfactory is the section of the book which recounts the story of Leo’s 
relations with France. There is much interesting material on the 
personalities and issues that loomed large in the trial of strength be- 
tween the Vatican and the Third Republic. Leo’s conclusion that 
“acceptance of the Republic was . . not only the wisest course, but al- 
most a conscientious duty” is carefully explained. The part played by 
Cardinal Lavigerie in giving effect to this new policy and the fortunes 
of the Ralliés are amply dealt with. The author’s preconceptions are 
evident throughout, but they do not deter him from scoring what he re- 
gards as the folly of French Catholics in associating themselves with the 
persecutors of Dreyfus. Nor do they blind him to the gravity of other 
tactical errors committed by the defenders of the church. 


The University of Chicago. S. William Halperin. 
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MOTIVES OF BENEVOLENCE IN CHRISTIANITY 


By F. M. Hnix, Praha: Edice Blahoslav, 1935. 348 pages. 


The author of this book has provided his communion—the Czecho- 
slovak Church—and his nation with an admirable, scholarly study of 
the social philosophy of the various historic Christian groups. Beginning 
with the teaching and practice of Jesus, Apostle Paul, and the early Chris- 
tianity, the author examines the social philosphy of the medieval church, 
for which the theological system of Saint Thomas Aquinas affords him 
the chief source. Then he passes on to a similar examination of the 
social implications of the teachings of Martin Luther, John Calvin, and 
the Puritan divines. For the representative of the social ethos of modern 
religious humanism the author selected William E. Channing. The study 
concludes with a comparison of the social implications of the classical 
theological systems of Roman Catholicism, Protestantism, and religious 
humanism, with the teaching of the Czechoslovak Church. Although 
professing adherence to the general positions of Christian humanism, Dr. 
Hnik disavows the radical anti-theism of such of its modern American 
representatives as are Curtis W. Reese, A. E. Haydon, and John Haynes 
Holmes. 

Although the study within its limits bears the stamp of painstaking 
and competent scholarship of its author, and as such is commendable, the 
total impression is somewhat misleading. It leaves the reader with the 
impression that the systems of the classical exponents of the various 
Christian theologies are still operative within their respective communions 
to such an extent that they represent reliably the present-day situation. 
Thus the theological orientation of humanism is given a somewhat too 
favorable an estimate in comparison with the other antiquated systems. 
This, of course, distorts the value of the comparison. Moreover, it is to 
be regretted that the view of the Eastern Orthodox churches was al- 
together omitted. 

Nevertheless, taken as a study made with the specific purpose of 
clarifying and defining the attitude of the Czechoslovak Church in the 
matter of social philosophy, the disproportion pointed out may be re- 
garded as permissible. With that provision, the book is a valuable contri- 
bution in its field and would be worthy of being translated into English. 


The Chicago Theological Seminary. Matthew Spinka. 


1 Pohnutky dobroéinnosti v kfestanstvt. 





